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India Office, 97th Sept., 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE 
for INDIA in COUNCIL. 
NOTICE is HURSST CrVSE. & that eg ety Ae the Aes 
D ti ssistan 

gy about 4208 per enasm, will be available in 1874, for su 
@andidates as may be found duly qualifi 

For further particulars apply. by letter only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, 8. W. 


pas ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY, EDINBURGH, 








will be CLOSED during the MONTH of AUGUST. 
_ Advocates’ Library, 27th July, 1872. 


[BRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 





DUBLIN. 
July 8th, 1872. 
11 ll, after the Summer Vaca‘ 
She Ay A tr Se BY oe REPARATION 


Set i a of a CATALOGUE of the BUOKS in the College 


Libra 
di dates are requested to send in applications, on or before the 
sand September, addressed to the Qisaanias, hing A College, 
Dublin. They will be required to satisfy the they possess 
= adequate knowledge of Crom. ae. French, or German, and 


had some experience in t ment and cataloguing of 
Libraries. ... is expected that ihe ‘work will 1 be completed within three 
or four ye: 


The ley “will be 3002. a year during the continuance of the work. 


M IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 
TWO BRERASe oe. PS, of the Annual Value of 252. 
20l. respectively, tenable for Two Years, 

oe among. Gentlemen who comments their Medical Stadion in in 

. 1872. The Examination will ta! September 27th, 

and following Days.— Full particulars of the Sub; jects of Examination 
may be obtained on application to W. Carter, M.D., 


HE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 
MEETING IN GLASGOW, August 6, 7, 8, aud 9, 1872. 
Gentlemen desirous of exhibiting Articles of interest in the Iron and 
Steel Trades, or of communicating Papers, are requested to forward 
particulars to the undersigned, from whom may be obtained Pro- 
grammes of the p ings and other particulars. 


JNO. JONES, General Secretary. 








Royal Exchange, ‘Middlesbrough. 


AROVAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 





Patrons. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 


President. 
The LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, F.S.A. M.R.LA. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1872, to be held at 


SOUTHAMPTON, 
Commencing THURSDAY, August 1, and ending THURSDAY, 
August 8. 





President of the Meeting. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, F.S.A. &. 


Presidents of Sections. 
Antiquities—Sir Edward Geisha. 4 au. late Vice-Warden of the 
Stan 
Architecture—A. J. B. Be resford-Hope, 4 M.P. 
His tory—The Lord Henry Scott, 
Director of Excursions—Joseph Burtt, Esq. (Hon. Sec.) 
Director of the Museum—W. R. Crabbe, Esq. 

GENERAL PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS, 

™ Ra metined Boog and the JF Musevm will be in the 





Hart ill be opened on Wednes- 
day Mersin . July 31, at 10 a.m., » where Tickets for the Meeting will be 
issued, and information given ‘as to Excursions and other 4, = 4 


ments of the week. The Museum will be opened on Thursd 
1,at3 » ms closing at 6 r.x., and on all other anys 4 during the ‘Meeting 
from 11 4.1. to 6 P.M. 
euasoay, August 1.--Inaceurat Meerine at the Hartley Insti- 
tution at Noon, when a: n Address will be ited 
and Corporation. 
3 P.M. Perambuiation ‘of the ‘Town, Soirée, | by invitati 





Roxar ACADEMY | oF ARTS, BouriinctTon 


The Exhibition will close ¢ on, MONDAY, the 5th of AUGUST. 
—Admission from Monday, July 29th, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
Open from 8 a ™. till Dusk. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


FOUNDED 1849. INCORPORATED 1869. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 


Bedford-square, wae —The SESSION, 1873-73, will BEGIN 

on Thursday. October 
Two AR Nort SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free admission for two yoase 
1 be OPEN the 


to five classes, wi 
f hee are seguested fe send 








ARTISTS, MEDALLISTS, &c. — Desicns 
to be STRUCK as a MEMORIAL of the 
NATIONAL, DEMO STRATION on the coming to St. PAUL'S of 
MAJESTY, on the THANKSGIVING DAY, for the Recovery 

of iis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
NvTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Royal Reception Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London will meaet at Par ete on 
r next, at 1 o'clock, to spostve 


THURS 

Designs and T rs for the execution of a Medal, to struc 
Memorial of the late National Demonstration on the Visit of Her 
——- to the City on the Thanksgiving . 

fo Destone | and Tenders are to be se: dorsed 

be FR Motels” to the Town Clerk's 's Fm under Mottoes, with 

the name of ti he artist in a separate envelope, not later than 1 o'clock, 
— TH HURSDAY, the ade 4 September next. 


Seabee ae — 
corer Office, Guildhall.» 
The Committee do not engage to carry out any or either of the 
Designs submitted. WOUDTHORPE. 
Guildhall, July 3, 1872. 


ABINET COLLECTION of PICTURES, in- 
gating comes fine Examples by Old Crome, Miiller, The Carracci, 
Breughel, &c., and a chef-d’wuvre by Jan Molenaer, representing a 
Village Fete, containing nearly 100 Figures, this and several others 
ing 8 
on Ww ye Tuompson's, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 


v Admission by private address card, between the hours of 10 and 5 
sen- OLA8S PICTURES of the British and 
Foreign Beh ools, and a Collection of cong od Raf da! ale ag 
DRAWING: t ~~ with the greatest care the Easles of the 
di A , always ON VIEW at T. M‘ LEAN'S New Gallery, 
17, Haymarber te (next door to the Theatre). 


ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1873. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, THE QUEEN, 
AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE and PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


sealed up, and en 


at the Town 














TUESDAY MORNING, September 10th, * ELIJAH’; WEDNES- 


DAY M ING, September llth, Selections fom SAMSON.’ Hum 
mel’s ‘ M E SOLE AB SLLE and * CREATION’; THURSDAY 
fone tem 12th, J.S. Bach’s ‘THE PA SSION’ (aceord- 
tose Matthew), and Mendelssohn's *‘ HYMN of PRAISE’; FRI- 


Bay MORNING, September 13th,‘ THE MESSIAH.’ 
n TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY EVENINGS 
there will be GRAND MISCELLAN nove CONCERTS at the COL- 
HALL, tpinciading, on 7 ESDAY, Selections from 7 Works 
be ‘MOZART DNESDAY E VENING, Selections from * L’ALLE- 
GRO,’ ‘IL BENSTEWOSG. HANDEL; THURSDAY, ‘ RUINS of 
ATHENS,’ BEETAO 
yas l Vocalists. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
MADAME PATEY, MISS ALICE FAIRMAN, 
MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. VERNON RIGBY, MR. E. LLOYD, 
MR. SANTLEY, MR. LEWIS THOMAS. 
Organ—Dr. WESLEY. 
Piano—Mr. TOWNSHEND SMITH. 
Conductor—Mr, DONE, 
The BAND and CHORUS will number nearly Three Hundred and 
y Performers. 
Orcan by Nicholson & Co. Worcester. 
Programm: ay be obtained either from Messrs, Deighton & Son, 
or Mr. E. I Spark Ticket Offices, High-street, Worcester. 
Tickets for the Cathedral, First and ome Division, and College 
Hall, Floor, and Gallery, wiil be sold only by Messrs. Deighton & Son 
53, High-street, Worcester ; and Tiokete tor ‘the Cathedral. Third and 
Fourth Divigien, 5 wal be sold only <. 54, High-stree 


orcester. the Cathedral 24 Meotsee all may be seen, an 
places secured, between 10 — - o'clock at the above Offices, on and 
4 after MONDAY, August the 
prcomases ou ne. Seat Rev. T. L. WHRELER, Bromwich House, Worcester, 
of the Honorary Secretary. 





Mayor, at the Hartley Institution, at 8 p.m. 
FRIDAY, fat 2.—Meeting of Members of the epee o> business 
Purposes a 9 aM. Meetings of be my u , Excursion to 


oO th Surv 
+ : M., when Major-General Sir Henry James, R.E., rein enn exhibit 
Photographs of Jerusalem, 
meeps. Aug. 3.—Excursion to Christchurch, Beaulieu, Rufus’s 


MONDAY. Aug. 5.—Meetings of Sections. Excursion to Winchester 
and S ws _Usnyersomene in the Museum at 9 P.M. 
TUESDA y, to Silchester, B. toke, and Basing. 
Evening toting <7 a ey 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 7. apt Sections. Excursion Lp New- 
= and Carisbrooke, i in the sle of Wight. Conversazione in 
useum at 9 P. 
THURSDAY, phen 8.—Meetings of Sections at 10 a.m. General Con- 
cluding Meeting in the Hartley Institution, at Noon. 
Tickets for the Meeting will be issued at the Reception Boom, Price 
of Tickets : -for Gentlemen, One Guinea (not ¢ erable) ; for Ladies, 


alf-a transfe: 
isposed to contribute Autiquition of or Works of Art, for 

ex in the Temporary Museum of ite, are requested 
to communicate with the Secretaries in London, or the Local Secre- 
taries, at the Hartley Institution 
Dolph Petihe Repait ke. Teodings 8 wnly obtains fn The 

a le in the 
Fete A List will be in the Reception Room for the convenience 0: 


By order of the Central Committee, 


BENJAMIN WILLSHER. 
Office of the Institute, - 
16, New Burlington-street, London, July 20, 1872, 


























MSs ona vt SHAKESPEREAN READ. 


NGS, ents are being made for AUTUMN and 
WINTER READINGS” Mrs. DALLAS: GLY N reads at LEICESTER 
on the 14th of October; at HU m the 12th oe ‘aad 18th of 
November. Mrs. Dallas-Glyn fe TRACH READING oo oo: 
TION at each Town she visits, during ber leisure from Public Bi 
—- Letters to be addressed to Mrs. Dauias-Guyw, care 

arter, 6, Hanover-square, W. 


O LITERARY INSTITUTES.—Madame 
RONNIGER will be happy to enter inte Anpnoumenty with the 
above for her “ Shakespearean and Miscellaneous Readings.” 
Also for her ions on “ Macbeth,” with Illustrative Readings ; 
“ The Great German Composers,” “The Songs of Scotland,” and other 
Subjects.—For Opintone of the Pees be address Madame Ronnicer, 
1, Atinedon Villas, Kensington, London, WwW 


IRTON COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
WOMEN.—An Entrance Examination, in connexion with which 

a Scholarship will be awarded, will be held in OCTOBER.—Forms of 
entry, which must be returned filled up on or before August 31, may 
a, stained from the Hon. Sec., Miss Davies, 17, Cunningham-place, 











IDUCATION.—SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN, in the best part of BRIGHTON. Established 
“more than twenty years. esses and the first 


roreige © 

ae 1M t good t famil: F - of Glergymen and 
To ona! en 0 or 

Sditess HE. Tr care of Messrs. Treacher, Northstreet, Brighton. 











o 4. 

to the before ember ith 
Sieolere of ‘of scholarships, before, Sonyem may be had at the College. _ 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


EFTON HOUSE, west DERBY, 
near LIVERPOO 


Conducted by the Misses AC “ay who devote themselves to 
the Education of a limited number of YOUNG yet and who in 





their Establishment combine the advantages and comforts of Private 

jaya Ny with the Fo ape AF Fan in every b In their . 7a 
ensure the proficiency o! r 2 of learning, 

} J ee ACKERLEY are assisted b Sal Glee talented Professors 
m 


SonbOL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, August 14th. 
IRKENHEAD SCHOOL (LIMITED) 


prasnanea> Marquis of Westminster, K.G. &c. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
James Bryce, Esq., DCL Regius Professor of Civil Law at the 
University of Oxford, 

The Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D., Professor of Divinity at the 

University of Cambridae 
Sir William Jackooe, Bart. ; John Laird, Esq., M.P.; 
nom: 


as v. 
Head Master—Rev. J. T. PEaRee, M.A. 
Course of Studies that of the Public Schools. Scholarships tenable 
at dy School and at the University.—Boarders are received by the 


"SCHOOL will RE-OPEN THURSDAY, September 5th. 


For full taformation apply to = Secretary, Rev. C. J. Srerney, 
Birkenhead School, Oxton, Birkenh = , 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL, SURREY, 58.W. 


ead Mi 
Bey, Jouy M. BRACKENBURY. M M. A., of St. John’s College, 


Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 

The chief aim of ae School is to combine the tone and discipline of 
the great schools wit 
ferent studies that tt been 
tions for pisiters, Naval, and ivi Aepsintney nts. 

is limited to one hundred boys, 











The School, which i is divided into 
small classes, 80 that each boy receives much atten tention individ: 

The H obtained uring the last ten years include eight; 
successful Candidates for the competitive examination for Woolwic 
and ninety for Sandhurst, and of t! these six have at different 
obtained the first place on the 

The NEXT TERM commences on 


UESDAY, the 3rd of September. 
For further particulars apply to tither of the Head Masters. 


RANKFURT-AN-MAIN, — Mr. R. Scwiniine 

has VACANCIES for Five Young Gentlemen, who wish to study 
GERMAN or attend the Public Schools. Terms, including efficient 

Lin pal lanes in Serena, Oe and pa eng A of other Studi 


les, 702. 
Hin col College, | Birmingham. “Good references. 


Dr. Simon, Spring 
ILLA FELSECK, HEIDELBERG.—Dr. Inne 
receives Six Young Gentlemen as BOARDERS, and offers them 
his assistance in prosecuting their Studies at the University, or b; 
private Tuition. Special facilities are afforded for uiringat yoroug’ 
and practical knowledge of German and French. House stands 
detached in Hrd own extensive grounds, on the Banks of =~ Neckar, 
oppor ite Heidelberg. — For terms and further particulars inquire of 
. Ine. 














DUCATION in the LAKE DISTRICT. — The 
Rev. JOHN RUSSELL desires to receive ONE or TWO PUPILS 
Board and Educate.—10, Cliff-terrace, Kendal. 





[NDIAN CIVIL cooren’s Hit acaeae 


Contitetes for Admission are specially prepared by the Pa. Pe. 
WRIGLEY, M.A., a. ' F.R.A.8., ; 4 erly Professor of 
matics, Addiscombe, and iate Examiner of Candidates for at 
ments in the To. Indian’ Oiv | Engineering a = 
dent or Non-resident.—Address 67, High-street, Cla; 


ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 
TALBOT, M.A.. late Junior Student ge ~— Church, Oxford, 
First-Class Man ‘in Mathematics and receives a few 
PUPILS in a country home, and prepares them for the Universities 
and the Scientific Professions.— For terms and further particulars 
apply to Mr. F. H. Tavsor, Speen, N: 








ewbury, 


EGLECTED CLASSICS. =, Lentlemen (Adults) 


ishing to tudy of GREEK 

or LATIN, are invited to a spoly me 3S ~ Fy | ex! 

whose Books and System of AS have been reviewed iy 
ended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other 

great ‘Authoritics.—Address Zeta, 2, Ballarat-terrace, Richmond, 


‘)XAMINATIONS.—Mr. J. G. Garsourt, M.A. 
Lond. Univ., PREPARES GENTLEMEN, either individual! 
or in class, for the Apothecaries’ Hall, College of Surgeons, Civil 
ae Matriculation, &c. Terms modera jerate.—53, Wi 
Villas, Bayswater, W. W. ‘Close to Royal Oak Station. 


A GRADUATE, of large ex 














rience in teaching, 


eligaee as PUPILSa iy - num cof Boys, who are treated 
as of the family. A tho ining is given, 
with, a attention to Mathematics. ts Monee The 


Bouse ig0 <a eee ence, pleasantly situa’ ted in the eubure o Weston- 
per-Mare.—For terms, te address G. Wurrs, M.A., Brean Villa, 
Montpelier, Weston-super-M 


GREEK GENTLEMAN, an Oxonian, wishes 
sunt? Reacts fe CYPRUC Aart OM ataN sa 
travelling.—Address O. J. I., 5, Ampthill-square, 
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THE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, &.E., 


PRIVATE (20th YEAR), 


Near the Peckham Rye Station, South London Line,— 
Terminus, London Bridge or Victoria, 


Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &e. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 

Several years a Teacher near Utrecht, and subsequently in the 
Institutions of Hofwyl, near Berne, Switzerland, 
WILL RE-OPEN, 

THURSDAY, September 12th, 1872. 


THE OBJECT of THESE SCHOOLS is to afford for Boys, y od 
—? old, at a moderate expense, a Commercial Edncation, adapted 
ts of the times, and embodying as far as practicable the + a 
“ the best teachers at home and abroad. 


More taan a am edie Pupils have been regsived during the 
last twenty em have been Dutch, French, German, 
Roumanan Spanish, sry ‘and — aaa. East and West 

African stralian ee youths, as well as some 

Sen ely oll a of the United K 
A list vi lead: ing firms, it or pb supporters of the Schools. 
i be fe led on application, together with the names of several 
~—' education who have actively promoted Dr. Yrats’s 


Every boy is, as far as ble, well grounded in English, made to 
write a hand ‘at for ness, an ined to be quick at accounts. 
Mathematics are ee in prominence. 2. .- and German are taught 
by native Masters ; o, paine - emer to insure these being LIvine 

in the Schoole Geome ‘eachers attend for the elements of 
ion, for Mechanical, aapeaogye and Architectural Drawing. 
The d of the oe and the reas  ¥n 
The i are spacious and Ao PECKHAM RYE MON i 
near, and available vor cricket, football, &. The CRYSTAL PALACE 


is easy of access. 

REPORTS 0 of PUBLIC EXAMINERS on all the subjects of 
Instruction, may be had. See also the Official Reports of Examiners 
to the selene aa Art a it, Kensington, ur -8-9-70-71-72, on 

upwards ouths from the Upper § 

As ctiaracterieties of what is included in SGommoreial Education,” 
and as Series of Lessons repeated continually in the Upper School, 


see 
‘The NATURAL HISTORY of ae RAW MATERIALS of ay 
MERCBR’; ‘TECHNICAL HISTO 2,08 Skilled Labour applied t 
Production’; ‘The GROWTH gad ViGiss7U. ipa] of COMMERC E, 
. -D. 1789’; ‘A MANUAL of RECENT and ACTUAL COM- 
MERCE, a.p. 1789—1870.’ By Dr. Years. Virtue &Co. 4 Ea ; or 
in 8 Parts. The wae of the. Illustrations to these Works are pub- 
lished in an enlarged form as WALL CHARTS by Virtue & Co, 
Supplementary Instruction has xm by W. Crookes, F.R.S.; 
fessor eres, F.C.8. &c.; 1@NER, F.C.S.; Professor W. 
Hoeues, F.R.G.S r. R. G. Lataam, M.A Dr. Kinxev; Dr. 
Pick; H. Cov LTAs, Tectunen at Charing Grose ‘Hospital ; ALFRED 
Jonzs, F.L.S.; Raven Tare, Assoc. Linn. -G.8. &e. 
In December, 1871, the average ge stay of, nine teachers engaged in the 
ools was more than seven years One of them, W. H. Brewer, 
oy A. (Lond.j was Exhibitioner in English in 1869; third in Honours, 
in Legis an Moral Philosophy in 1870; and Gold *Medallist in Logic, 
Men tal "and Moral Philosophy, Political Philosophy, and Political 
Sgemy ie in 1872, 
To as litate a in Geology. Miaweley, Animal and Ma 
table Physiol: e provided. 
pipe ate and Physics Met: is . variety of pone Ry Amongst ried 
appliances for Mechanics and Civil Engineering are several Models and 
Stea: ines ; two of these of fonehere power each,—a high- 
w-pressure,—complete, and kept for the purposes of 


hing = 
tone mean) hea a dation for Foreigners, or for 
youn, en desi f private rw Prospectuses — be had, anda 
comp. ete “RETROSPECT of the a twenty years’ wo 
*,* The School Museum was formed by P. L. cat Esa. 
Editor of ‘ The Technologist,’ 


DUCATION. —ADVERTISEMENTS of an 
Educational fae should be inserted in THE SCHOOL 

| nee CHRONICL the leading organ of Education.—Grant & 
©o., 108, Fleet-street, BG. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION. —MEETING AT 

BRIGHTON.—The BRIGHTON DAILY NEWS has been 

selected by the Local Executive Committee for the Publication of the 
Official Report.—Office, 3, Duke-street, Brighton. 























RITISH ASSOCIATION.—A good SCIEN- 
TIFIC LECTURE mag ss and Descriptive Writer, is 
prepared to accept either an ENGAC EMENT to por to the British 
et or a § —Cxemicus, 38, Balmes- 


EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — Messrs. 
WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the BUILDER and other First- 
Class Lp yam beg to call the attention of Proprietors of News- 








papers and js to the unusual facilities their Establishment 
presents for the production of the above class of Work, with regularity 
and in the best style.—Lincoln’s Inn Steam Printing 


economy, 
Works, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Homes, Valuer of Literary r Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster- 


GENTLEMAN, well- -aoguninted with MSS. and 
RECORDS, is prepared MAKE SEARCHES, &c. and 
TRANSLATIONS: from the Pobiie cute, or any other Repository 
of MSS.—Address Scrvutaror, 115, Cornwall-road, Westbourne Park, 


ONDOWN ; RAB Y, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. ao tion, 31. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 61.; ; Life Membership, 2 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 

cation. CaTaLoGuE, 15s. ; to Members, 108. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


Teas UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

t, W.— Supeerntions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 

to the e supply required. All the best New Books, English, 

French, and German, Immediately = pueunenton. Prospectuses, with 

t of New Publicati ions, gra’ pe ret free.—*,* A Clearance 

le at greatly reduced prices 

be . free, on appltentee | ee Cuvrton’s, Hope- 

son's, and SauspEns & United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
a 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR fer AUGUST. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 


*.* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 





BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM Mupize’s SELEcT LIBRARY TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 





CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for AUGUST, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





RITISH MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 





The FIRST SERIES, of nearly 1,000 PLATES, 


12 by 10 inches, representing about 5,000 Objects, and divided 
to Seven Parts, is now ready. 


Each Photeoregh is sold separately at 2s., Unmounted. 


Part 
I. PRE-HISTORIC and ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES. 
Selected . Catalogued_by A. W. Franks, M.A. 
V.P.S.A r of ee British and Medizval Anti- 
quities and Ethn ography. 
157 Plates. Price, mounted, 2s. 6d. each ; or complete set, in 
Two Portfolios (gratis), 91. 12s. 6d. 


II. EGYPTIAN SERIES. 
Selected and Catalogued by S. Biren, LL.D. F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Department of Oriental Antiquities. 
118 Plates. Price, mounted, 2s. 6d. each ; or complete in Two 
Portfolios (gratis), 141. 158. 
III, ASSYRIAN SERIES. 
Selected and Ctsiagned by S. Bircn and Geo, Saitn, 
of the British Muse 
245 mounted Plates. Price, “mounted, 28. 6d. each ; or com- 
plete in Three Portfolios (gratis), 30. 128. 6d. 


IV. GRECIAN SERIES. 
Selected with the assistance of C. T. Newroy, M.A., 
and Catalogued by S. Biren. 
175 Plates. Price, mounted, 2s. 6d. each; or complete in Two 
Portfolios (gratis), 211. 178. 6d. 


V. ETRUSCAN and ROMAN SERIES. 


Selected with the semietenoe of C. T. Newroy, and 
aon ae by S. Brix 
Price, counted, - 6d. each ; or complete in One 
#7 Portiolio (gratis), 121. 28. éd. 


VI. ANTIQUITIES of BRITISH and FOREIGN 
MEDLAVAL ART. 


Selected and Catalogved by A. W. Franxs. 
owe pees 2s. 6d. each ; or complete in Port- 


“2G (gratis), 51 
VII. SEALS of CORPORATION 8, SOVEREIGNS, 
&e. 


Selected and Catalogued by Watrer pr Grey Binrca. 
91 Plates. Price, mounted, 2s. 6d. each ; or complete in Port- 
folio (gratis), 111. 72. 

Price of complete Collection of 99 Plates, mounted in Twelve 
Portfolios, 116i. 2s. 6d. The ies can also be had bound in volumes at 
various prices. See Catalogue. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHS BY 8. THOMPSON. 

The DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the Objects, with an Intro- 
duction by Cuartes Harnrison, is arranged in approximate chrono- 
gical order. The syidects supply evidence of man’s advancement from 
_ st stage of his history to the latest epoch. 

Thee each) and Catalogues (6d. each) of all Booksellers, or 
of the Publ 
W«. A. Manse1t & Co. 2, PERcY-STREET, 
RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 





J C. STEVENS'S HORTICULTURAL, SCIEN. 
e TIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE ROOMS, 33, King. 
street, Covent-garden, London. a 1760. Sales by Ai uction 
nearly e every Catalogues on application. 





INEVEH.—TWO STATUETTES.—SEN. 
NACHERIB and SARDANAPALDS, in Pocelain, modelleg 

from the Nineveh Marbles now in the British Museum, by A. Hays. 
34, Museum-street, London. . 


ROUWER.—PICTURE of a Dutch Interior, by 
ADRIAN BROUWER, in excellent order, 18 by 15 inches,” For 
Private Sale.—Mr. Jack, Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 








FFELLows oF THE ROYAL SOCIETY.— 
Framed, 31. 10s. ; Unframed, 2. 2s. 


A beautiful Autotype Fiate from the celebrated Picture b 
ay Barraud (size, 2lin. by 12in.), containing most faithful Pex. 
raits of over 125 Fellows of the Royal Society, assembled in thi a 

Rooms at Burlington House, is now ready. aie 4 by Messrs, 
Barraud & Jerrard, 96, G -place, Port 


FN PRESS. —A Young Man, of considerable 
xperience, a good Reporter, Corrector, 

Translator (F (French and German), desires a tion =< a Pires 

Paper.—Address A. T. L., Belvedere Lodge, Thames Ditton, Sune” 


HE PRESS.—SITUATION WANTED, as 
REPORTER, on an established Daily Paper, by a Young Man, 

who has had five years’ experience. Thoroughly is +> verbatim 
Shorthand Writer, good Paragraphist, and Descripti Ad. 
dress A. B. C., Messrs. Mitchell & Co., Red Ehaneoemee Fleet. street, EC. 


Oo NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gentle- 
maa, who has had the Management of a First-class Literary 
Journal for the last nine years, will be shortly disengaged ; a first- 
class adv. jing connexion amongst Publishers and General rt 
tisers. and can have the highest testimonials from present Employer. 
—Address A. W., care of Messrs. » Royal E. Eo. 


GECOND.- -HAND BOOKS, useful and “yy 
Son RE St i, mat oa 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnific -— Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d,, may be had at the reduced 
price of 158., of T. J. ALLMAN, 468, New Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties,and is handsomely 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 

HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, ~ 
lished at 31. 38., may be had at the uced price of 253., of T. J. 

MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-coloured Plates 


























of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret © 


cloth, gilt edges. 


HORTHAND. ore PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonography is — ht in Class, at 73. 6d.; or Private Instruc- 
Hen given, ~ a y post, for 11. 7. the Complete Course of 
Lessons. Schools, Coil eges,and Public Institutions attended. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, some old Artificial 
TEETH. Persons having the above to SELL can forward 

them by post, and their value will be sent back per return.— 
Address Mr. E. BrownineG, 5, Chilworth-street, Paddington, London. 


TO TOURISTS VISITING THE WEST OF ENGLAND, 
ATH, the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 
with beautiful Scenery. 
The GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 
with every accommodation for Visitors. A mnqntionns | Suite of Baths 
under the same roof, supplied from the far-famed mineral springs. 
Interesting drives to the Cheadar Cliffs, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury, 
and Longleat. Railways in close connexion with the finest parts of 
Wiltshire, Gl shire, an 
MISS HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 


GAPtt4L sere and INVESTORS 
Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The JULY Number ready, 12 pages. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established1852. Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 























Sales by Auction 
Library of the late Rev. H. H. BEAMISH. 


apene. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
at a at their House, 47, Leicester- eugene, © 

wepndsp. AY, July 31, and Two Fol tiowing Reus OLLBOTION 
of BOOKS, including’ the LIBRARY of @ late R Rev. H. H. 
BEAMISH, Rector of —_—aphene payrely “Backs, formerly of 
Trinity Chapel, Conduit -stree mdon; comprising Gruner’s Spe- 
—— of Ornamental Art Giliray' ‘8 Caricatures, including the sup- 
platen 3 2 vele.--Olsiude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vole.— Chamber. 

Brees g8 — Montfaucon, L’Antiqui 
ee - a on T Fle ures, 15 ‘Yols. (inclading the Sup ie 
ent)— 3 a te Bible illustrated uy. ustave Doré, 2 vols,—Cer- 
vantes’s D m Quixote, illustrated by Gustave Doré, 2 vols.—Dante’s 
Vision of Hell and Purgatory, illustrated by Gomave Doré—Strutt’s 
Chronicle of England, 2 vols.—Pugin’s Gh 
nay’s Gothic Ornaments of 
Histories, and Novels, 6 vols.—Dr. John Gill’s rk 
Bible 2 vols.—Patrick Louth, and Whitby’s Commentary on 

by Pitman, 6 vols.—Dr. Thomas Goodwin's Works, 5 Ey.) 
Gibson’s Codex, 2 vols.—Works on Prophetical and Controversial Sub 
jects—Liturgy and Laws of the Church of England—History, Bio- 

graphy, Travels, Bo ree nee Philosophy, and the Sciences, &c. 
Catalogues on Teceipt of two stamps. 








Engravings, W 7ater-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 


f[ ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
b: A gTIOR. if their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
WEDNESDA 7, a CO TION of WIscELLANBOUS 
BNGRAVINGS, Mehings, 0 Old pan © Prints, &.— 

Colour and other Drawings, fra femmes pad! — the peine—ene Valuable 
Paintings, by Old —~ rs, including several Choice 
Examples. Catalogues = rE 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Property. 
Mey ave PUTTICK & ee | will SELL 


yy ere = ate House, 47, Leices sc 
assemb! of VALUABLE. ‘asc ‘L- 
Prat. PROPERTY ; including Jewellery, Watches, R: a 
Brooches, &¢.—Plated Items of the best man DL 
other Curiosities—a few Medals, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 
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Important Sale of Optical, Fo tm and other Scientific 


M* J. C. ernvans & i smaived Jestvostjons 
from the Executorsto SELL by AUCTION, at bis Great Roo 


— and YRIDAY ‘August 
us Stock of 


earee Moet ~~ T 
Le es, 
Band is at INSTRUMENTS of the late Mir PETER: FRITH, of 
Sheffield, consisting of Portable, Ship, Astronomical, and other Tele- 
goopes — Mic roscopes, Drawing agnifiers, Spectacles, 
Lenses, 


Full ‘pertioulnss in Catalogues, which will be ready about a week 
before. 


Instruments, M 





Library of Books, Collection of Natural-History Specimens, &c. 
Preliminary Advertisement. 
M& J. C. STEVENS has received qlnstructions 


from the Executors to offer for Sale, at 
King-8 street, Covent- garden. about the END of uGusT. mr the Re aluable 


MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY, Collections of Minerals, Shells, Curi- 
osities, &c., Furniture and Miscellan Effects, of the late 


also aneous 
CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. F.R.S. &c., the celebrated ema 
tician, removed from No. 1, Dessebaiuest, Manchester-square. 
Further particulars in next Advertisement. 
The Valuable and Uniqne MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY is for 
Sale by Private Treaty. Catalogues are now being prepared. 





The _—— of Coins, Medals, and Tokens of the late 
Sir GEORGE CHETWYND, Bart. 


[[ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
yemoctfally give notice that they will SELL by aucens. 
t their Great Rooms, Hine: street, St. James’s-square, on TU ES: 
Day. July 30, and Three Fo owing Days, the a —_ OR ERS, 
interesting COLLECTION of NS, MEDALS. 

f sir GEORGE CHETW: 


jece: 
vincial Tokens in copper, silver, and gold, the most extensive, com- 
lete, and the finest eliection ever formed—English Coins and Med: 
in copper, silver, and gold ; among them are some fine patterns an 
roofs—a fine series of Papal als in bronze and silver—Foreign 
edals in copper, silver, and gold—Anglo-American Coins in copper 
and silver, and Coin Cabinets. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





A Valuable Collection of Engravings, Paintings, and Du 95, 


Valuable — of the late Rev. FRED. RUSSELL, Vicar of 
St. Luke's, New Town, Southampton. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street as). 
MONDA Ay, July 29, and Two Following Days, at 1 ch valwa er of 
the Executrix, the REMAINING RTION of t UABLE 
LI Y of the late Rev. FREDERICK RUSSELL; moctting 
im Tv Benedictine an 
other Editions of the onastic 
—— =< jastical a 
ow dy Works, in etines Pine. and Science—Poetry and the 
Drama—Philology—C. Pome Lexicons and Dictionaries—Music by 
esteemed Composers. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Sale of Valuable and Rare Books at Manchester, late the ge + 
of THOMAS HEYWOOD, M.R.C.S. Esq., of Levens, West- 
morland, deceased. 


APES & DUNN res Ton thee announce that they 

Le SELL Ro avctio! Nie! ss their lores Gallery, 8, Clarence- 

t, MANCHESTER, on August 13, and nd three Follow. 
ing Days, at 11 o’clock fA, he ative and Valuable LIBRARY of 
= above Gentleman; comprising rare Old English Poetry and the 

Drama—fine Books of Emblems, © osteding Whitney. 
tions of we Modern +" --Y Reprints—Curious and Rare His- 
tori ks—Books on Magic, Witchcraft, Angling, &c. Biblio. 
araphy, ‘acluding the Works “o of “T. PF. Dibdin, Sir E. dges, and 
e! 











ks, road- 
sides, Prints, Drawings, MS. Letters, &., relating * i ve oa apd a 


On Monday, the 29th inst. price One Shilling, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, or. Aveust. 


With Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, A.R.A. and George Du 
Maurier. 
Contents. 
OLD cS BoA, Mies Thackeray. (With an Illustration.) 


DRAMATIC SITUATION = DRAMATIC CHARACTER. 
LAUZUN. 

PATRICK 0’FEATHERHEAD'S WATCH: a Dateless Story. 
RUSSIAN GHOST STORIES. 

ARABIC VERS de SOCIETSH in the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
The PRAISE of LIGHT. 


PEARL and EMERALD. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XIX. to XXII 


Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE, for Avcust, being 

No, XXXII. of the New Senrus. Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A- 
Contents. 

in Ireland. 













- 3° An Autobiography, By 


4 Duteh Story. Translated by Sir John 


By Richard Garnett. 
Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Cae and Cheshire, &e. The m: al 
Spproptiate morocco, russia, and A hy chiefly by the 4 
instanleys, father and son. 
May be viewed on npn ~ J and Monday prior to the Sale. Cata- 
logues, 18. each, will many ee week prior to Sale, and will be for- 
“ee ed, on ~* ho} (enclosing 13 stamps) to the Auctioneers, as 
above. 


Next Week.—The Valuable Collection of Pictures and Water- 


Colour —- which have been by THOMAS 
H. M‘CONNEL, Esq. during the last Twenty Years, including 








from Private Cotlections. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Pro Tow, and Werte illustrative ef ee Fine Arts, 
will SELL by “Auctio st their H ouse, . 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., uly 30, and ‘Two Fo! ane Days, 
atl o'clock x rn Ant COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS 
from Private Collections; comprising interesting Illustrations of 
London and its Suburbs—Works of Albert Diirer—British Portraits 
for Illustration—Prints after Sir Joshua Reynolds—Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank—Coloured Publications of the Arundel Society— 
Original Drawings Illustrative of Shakespeare, wu / Wright — Illus- 
trations of various Popular Works, by wget Crui shank Original 
Pictures, Illustrative of Cooper’s Novels, pai aye 4 John Cawse for 
the late Mr. Bentley, the eminent Pablisher Ol Paintings sO, various 
Masters—Fine Modern Engravings, in proof state, framed and glazed, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 








Portion of the Library ~ a Gentleman, and some important 
ne a 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

J of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AU Seared a _ House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, WG on MONE IA ae 
ION of the LIBRARY oF ‘a G NT 
tinent ; comprising Statuts de 1’ oy = Bane Esprit, d’aprés le MS. 
du Louvre par le Comte H. de Viel-Castel, printed on vellum, with 
illuminated miniatures, unique—Hore B. Marie Virginis, Manuscript 
on vellum, with miniatures, from the library of Anne de Montmorency, 
Constable of France - Pontificale Romanum, printed in 1510 by Giunta 
from the library of Charles [IX.—Rubens Pompa Introitus Ferdinandi 
Austriaci in Antverpiam, the dedication copy to Archduke Ferdinand 
—a Collection of 84 very elegant Designs for Horse-bits, executed in 
chalks for Count von Mansfeld by an Italian artist—and other rare and 
curious Works, including. specimens of the libraries of Charles 
Louis X{II., Philip LI., Ferdinand of Austria, Archbishop Le Tellier, 
Longepierre, Prince de Conde, . Marat, Madame de ‘ompadour, 
pom sees de Vi <a, Madame du Barry, ‘Anne of Austria, Queen Marie 
Leczinska, &c.—to which are added, several important Greek Manu- 
scripts, written in the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


A Choice Collection of a Srom the Portfolio of a 
entleman, 


MESSRS. 


ppd WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 

Proper' ON and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by ‘AUCIION at their House, No. 13, ice age -street, 
Strand, W.C., ¥, August 2, at 1 o’clock precisely, a Choice 
COLLECTION of Nak AVINGS, from the Portfolio of a GENTLE- 
MAN ; comprising Productious of Albert Diirer, Lucas van Le: —, 
Israel van Mecken, Rembrandt, and other Old Masters—fine Works 
of Hogarth, including some original Drawings—Illustrations of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and Comus and the Hymn, by William Blake, in 
the artist’s best manner—Sketches by Sir Jostens Reynolds, W. Hunt, 
Lewis, Ruskin, Burne, Jones, Rossetti, and other Artists of note— 
Coloured Publications of the Arundel Society, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


The Valuable Collection of Coins and Medals of the late WIL- 
LIAM JACKSON, Esq., Alderman and Banker, of Lancaster. 


MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Pro RON, and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUC at their H No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand d, W.C., on MO NDAY. August 5, and Four Following Days, a 
i celosk Precisely, the VALUAB COLLECTION of COINS x 
MEDALS of the | a ee aa # AOKSO 8 Iderman and 
Baker 2] mprising Greek, Roman, “Saxon, English, 
— “Gallic, and Foreigi n ‘Seine in great variety, in Gold, 8 Silver, 
Copper, together with a selection of English and Foreign "Medals, 
including some fine Coronation Medals in Gold, and a large variety of 
_~ very early Popes in Bronze. The Greek ‘include, among many 
qapartent specimens, a valuable series «f Syrian Tetrad 8, 
d Octodrachms and Pentadrachms, anu other rare Coins of the 
Prolene Distater of Alexander the Great, &c. The Roman, in addi- 
tion toa fine series of the Aurei, some very rare Denarii, Medallions 
in Silver, large Brass, and others. In the rather extensive series of 
English Gold, will be found Ee of Richard IL., poversens 
of Henry V II. and his successors, Angels of Richard ill, Mary, 
Philip and Mary, and others; Ryal of Elizabeth, Spur Ryal and 
Fifteen-Shilling Piece of James I.; various Five, (Ty >. and One 
uinea Pieces, &c.; proof Two-Guinea Piece of IIl., by 
Tanner, Five- Sovercign Piece, by Pistrucci, some x 4 Coius of 
= d, France, &. 
ay be vieWed two Ae 8 prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. thas . 7 1 ae 

















wine most Celebrated Artists of the English School, 
from 1790 to the Present Time. 


APES & DUNN (of Manchester) reepectfully 
nnounce instructions from the above-named Gentleman to 
SELL es AUCTION, without reserve, at their Galle: 
give are, Manchester, on TUESDAY and WED 
Coline em 31, at half-past 11 precisely each day, “the SPLEND 
—_— ON as above, details of which were givenin last Satarday 


“May be os publicty viewed a4 Day etardey), and on Monday next. 











yas QUARSERLY REVIEW, No. 265, is 
published THIS DAY. itil. 


I. PILGRIMAGES to the SHRINES of ENGLAND. 
II. The REIGN of TERROR and ITS SECRET POLICE. 
III. Mr. JOHN STUART MILL and HIS SCHOOL. 
IV. ITALIAN PAINTING. 
V. REVISION of the BIBLE. 
VI. THE STUARTS. 
VII. ENGLAND and FRANCE: their CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 
and MORALITY. 


VIII. Comeeetrivs EXAMINATION and the CIVIL SER- 


IX. PRIESTS, PARLIAMENTS, and ELECTORS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVII. 
July, is just published. 





Contents. 
I. The COMPLETE WORKS of BISHOP BERKELEY. 
II. The STUARTS at ST. GERMAINS. . 
III. HELPS’ THOUGHTS upon GOVERNMENT. 
IV. The POPES and the ITALIAN HUMANISTS. 
V. The SOUTHERN STATES SINCE the WAR. 
VI. MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of POMBAL. 
VII. RESEARCHES on LIFE and DISEASE. 
VIII. REFORM in JAPAN. 
IX. The BENNETT JUDGMENT. 
London: Longmansand Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated, 
esses NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited by WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, 

Ph.D. F.S.A. F.R.G.8. &. 

Contents for AUGUST. No. VIII. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book tHe Firra.—Jane Lane. 


Chap. I. By whom the Two Spies were put to Tihs, —II. How 
the King arrived at Bentley House.—ITI. w Will Jones 
found a Friend in the Stable—IV. How wit "Jones Break- 
fasted with the Men-servants in the Buttery.—V. How they 
set out on the J oarmey ee What passed between Will Jones 
and the Blacksmith.—VILI. How Charles and Jane Lane were 
poomves at teogers pe Hall.—VIII. How y they eg Soares 
by the Troopers at Wootton Wawen.—IX. arrived at 
=e Marston.—X. How Charles incurred 4 Coo "s Displea- 


Mustrations—1. Boscobel House, from the Fret. Charles and 
Jane Lane setting out from Bentley H 


Engraved by J. H. Rimpautr. 
II. The ERL-KING. By W. M. Tartt. 
III. wy gangs and SPRING. By the Author of ‘The Two 
cers.” 


IV. STRAY THOUGHTS and SHORT ESSAYS. 
V. The MATTERHORN and DENT BLANCHE. 
VI. ALLEGORIES of the MONTHS. August. By Maurice Davies. 
VII. ASONNET from SIMONIDES. By J. Mew. 
VIII. The WHITE FEATHER. A Tale of the Crimea. 
IX. BETROTHED. By Isidore G. Ascher. 
X. NOTES of the MONTH, &c. . 
*,* Volume I. New Series, Now Ready, price 7s. 6d. 
London : ; hie & Francis, 59, Fleet-street ; and at all Bookstalls 
and Railway Stations. 








On the 30th inst. price One Shilling, 
[HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for Avevusr. 


‘ Contents. 
The WOOING O'T: a Novel. Chaps. IX. and X. 

The FIJI ISLANDS. By the Earl of Pembroke. 

COLLEY CIBBER & CO. 

EMILIA. By John Sheehan. 

GERMAN STUDENTS at the BEGINNING of this CENTURY. 
HYACINTH: a Tale. 

JACK the POST. 

ACROSS the FIELDS. 


9.4 BUNCH of VIOLETS: a Story. 
Author of * Cut Adrift.’ Ae Cee, 


10. UNIVERSITY CULTURE and its RESULTS. 
11. The PHILOSOPHY of the RIDICULOUS. 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
E A R G oO 


PNFAPerr 





Y. 
T Contents for AUGUST. 
1 Waren | ase m4 the Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
ted by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. pews ¢ CHANNEL. 
3. LOST. 
4. PRESMER: a French Story. 
5. A NIGHT’S VIGILS. 
6. WHEN LIFE is O'ER. 
7. ADAML : an Alpine Story. 
8. In the CLOISTERS. 
Sixpence, Monthly. 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 


On the 27th inst. price 1s. 
ONDON 8S OCIET Y, 

an Illustrated Magazine. 

Contents for AUGUST. 


A SIMPLETON. i Charles Reade. 
hapters 1 and 2. 


The DOMESTIC LIFE of MIRABEAU. 
SKETCHES from PARIS. By Grace Ramsey. 
The INFLUENCE of FIELD SPORTS on CHARACTER. By 


Courtenay Boyle. 
The TROUBADOUR (Old Style and New Style). (Drawn by J. M. 
Ralston.) 





RECONCILIATIONS. By F. Arnold. 


GLIMPSES of a WHITE WORLD. 
(llustrated.) 


“TOT.” By F. C. Constable, B.A. 


A LEAP in the DARK. By Lady Hardy. 
Chapters 3 and 4. 


SWEET SUMMER-TIME. By John Sheehan. (Illustrated by 8. 
Hodson.) 


By Henry Blackburn. 


HAUNTED CLOISTERS. By the Author of‘ Poppies in the Corn,’ &. 
The TALK of the TOWN. 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street, London, W. 
Now ready, Part XX XIII. price 6d. 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINE, for Aveusr. 


A ema 





By Captain Sherard Os! 
HE mIoHWaY "TO THE NORTH POLE. 
By W. H. White. 
THE oy onengg 
By Dr. Andrew Wy 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 
By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. Hon. Sec. R.A.S. 
STAR-SUNS. 
By Professor Leone Le 
HOW ARE ad TAXED? 
By Walter Thornbury. 
A COUNTRY Y NEWSPAPER TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
By J. Carpenter, F.R.A.S5. 
THE DOG-DAYS ‘AND THE DOG-STAR. 
By A. Perceval Graves. 
AN IRISH IDYLL. 
By Louisa Crow. 
RELICS. 
By Hesba Stretton. 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 
THE LITTLE STRANGER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by M. E. Epwarps, W. Sati, R. Newcomuss, &c. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate-hill, London, E.0, 


Sertar'Srorizs. 
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T HF ART-JOURNAIL, 
for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 
1.“WHAT D’YE LACK, MADAM? WHAT D'YE LACK?’ 
after J. Pettie, A.R.A. 
2. THE CHRISTENING PARTY, after A. Bellows. 
3. THE setae OF FAITH, after M. Noble. 
Literary Contributions :—British Artists : their Style and Character. 
No. cv. Thomas Brooks, by Jam es Dafforne, illustrated—Improve- 


—Th Watcombe Terra-Cotta Works 
mewhat dye. ack Iadusteg What 4” _ Lack ?” the Picture by J. 


Petti Jatkinitic =F or hi 1 

aco ie > bene er, No. IL, Rschylus, by G. F. Teniswood, 

F. tenes ie | willustrated— “Exhibition of the ‘New aye Institution—The 

The A ford, by Liewellynn 

Jewitt a BA. “ituctrated_— The Prince Consort aia Hyde Park 

—Provine useums of Science and Art—Bethnal- Green Museum— 

Historic ite Monuments—Art in Parliament, &c. Also with 

the August Number is published the Fourth Portion of the 
ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of the International Bupibitien. 1872, by GEORGE WALLIS, Keeper 

of the Art uth K 

*,* The ran for mn is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane; and all Booksellers. 











On July 29th will be published, price 1s. 


T H E nA WT 8 
AUGUST, 1872. 
SONNETS: In the Tolboth—The Fifteenth Birthday. 


le, B.A. 
ais | penan of a RAMBLER. Part V. Chaps. VIII, 


By Z. 
Tag LOVER to his MARTYR-MISTRESS. (Tien-tsin, 1871.) By 
B. Montgumerie Ranking. 

WHAT IS POSITIVISM? By J. C. Earle, B.A. 
FAIRY LIGHTS in ERRIS, LIRELAND. 
ON THE PHENOMENA of STRIKES: the Recent Rural Agitation. 
JESSIE AYTON, the Protégée. By Eleanor Cystetion. 

Chap. .“s —The Haughty, High-born L: 

» 6—A Revelation, and its ee al neces. 

7.—The Beginning and the Growth of Love. 
ANCIENT IRELAND. No. II. By J. F. Keegan. 
SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND. No. ILI. By V. P. 
SKETCH ofthe LIFE of COLUMBUS. By Miss Osborn. 
A DREAM of the FAR FUTURE: a Poem. By J. 
REVIEWS: The Laws of the Sounet Vindicated. 
. Grelot’s Travels. 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 
London : R. Washbourne, 18a, Paternoster-row. 


OR N. 


By J. ¢. 
mm. %: 





Now ready, price 208. 


OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. Vol. XLI. Edited by Mr. H. W. BATES, Assistant- 


Contents. 
1. Hayward’s Explorations in Gilgit and Yassin. (Map. 
<. Goagraghy of the Bed of the ‘Atlantic and Indian ll and Medi- 
terranean. Capt. Sherard Usborn, RN. 
2. Patagonia. Commander Musters, R.N. (Map. 
4 Kaieteur Waterfall, British Guiana. C. B. Brown. (Ma 
5. — Exp loration between the Limpopo and the Gambesi. rr 


Major Mont- 


(Sectional Diagram:.) 


Mann. (Map. 
6. “— Mirza’s Beploration from Caubul to Kashgar. 


omerie. ({ Map.) 
. Landfall of Columbus. R. H. Major. (Maps.) 
5 Seow into the Interior of 2 at peor 
and Werner Munzinger. (Map. 


Capt. S. B. Miles 


9. —_ Himalayan Valleys: —Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. Captain 
. Harcourt. (Map.) 
10. ious to South-Western China. Major E. B. Sladen. (Map.) 


11. Geographical Positions of the Tribes which furmed the Empire of 
cas. U. R. Markham. (Plan.) 


the Yu 
12. Principality of Karategin. General Abramof. 


13. Trip acro-s the Patkoi Range. H. L. Jenkins. — ) 
14. Formation of Fjords and Cajions. Dr. R. Bro 
. Expedition from West Australia to Adelaide. 7. ‘Forrest. (Map.) 


6. Observations fur fixing \ eet &c. on Journey to Yarkand. 
Shaw and W. Elli 

*,* Silews may obtain their Copies on application at the Offices of 
the’! Society, 1, Savile-row, W 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


REELIGAT—Monthly—One Shilling. No. X. 
(for AUGUST) will contain, inter alia, France Discrowned, by 
Miss Blake—Canon Kingsky as Preacher, Poet, and Novelist, by 
. ©. E.—The U nive:sal Religion of Positivism, by the Rev. H. Jerson, 
A.M.—and important Papers by Mr. Heraud and Mr. Bedingtield 
Nos. VIL., VIII. and [X., for May, June, and July, include a series 
of extraordinary Essays ty eminent Contributors of every shade of 
opinion, discussing the great theological and phiiosophical questions of 
e day :—Creation, Evolution, Methodical Philosophy, Prof. Maurice 
on Eternal Punishment and Siege ee Communism, Spirit and 
Mater, Comparative Theoiozv, Bibliolatry, Heresy, the Duke of 
Some set, — embracing a rauge of Thought and Speculation not 
attempted in any other journa!. 
Stevens & Richardson, 5, Great Queen-street. 





JROPOSED BE RLIN PARLIAMENT-HOUSE. 
—See THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d, or by post, 4:d.— 
for View and Plan—Stoue Implements of og A Man— Healthy eg 
ages—Iron as a Muterial of Construction, 
1, , York-street, W.C. ; andall Sevenen. 





SUPERIOR scHOOL BOOKS. _ 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which 
Dissyllables are reudered as easy as Monosyllabies. 
59th Edition. Pice 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOUK and EXPOSITOR, 33ist Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
London: Sime kin & Co. ; and all Bookeellers. 


Io Use at Eton, Wertminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


iT ELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 


French Grammar. 5s. 6¢d.—Key to the same, 3s. 


Répertoire des Prosateurs. 63. 6d. 
Modéles de Poésie. Ge. 
Manuel Etymolegique. 2s 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lene. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth, 


M4114, and its KNIGHTS. By Lieut.-Colonel 
WHITWORTH PORTER, Royal Engineers. With a Plan of 
the Fortress in 1565, and two Illustrations on Steel. 
London: Pardon & Son, Paternoster-row. 





Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


STATESMAN at HOME: a Dramatic Frag- 
ment. By G. T. LOWTH. ‘* Laud we the Gods.” 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 


KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITORE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYL: 
Collinson & Sete 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
N4tUBALISTIC POETRY, being Four Essays 


J angg of Nature-Study in ‘Sacred Song during the last 
iy pt 4ENRY DIRCKsS, LL.D., F.U.8., M.RS.L., 
F.R.S.E., &c., aataat of the * Life of the Marquis of Worcester,’ &c. 

Lo ndon : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo; 
and all Booksellers. 


Will be ready in August, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


OUGH NOTES of a JOURNEY theongh the 
Wilderness, from Trinidad to Par&, Brazil, by were of the Great 
Cataracts of the Oronoco Atata pane Rio N Negro. & previous 
yn A — the Soum wa and Mosketo ra A Central 
ENRY ALEXANDER WICKHAM, With 16 Full- 
Page Illustrations bg the Author. 
W. H. J. Carter, 12, Regent- ‘street, Pall Mall. — 











Just published, crown 8vo. 68. 


yur. KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, and in 
POEMS. By the Rev. 8.J. STONE, M.A, Pembroke Coll 
Oxford ; Author | of ‘ The Thanksgiving Hymo ou the Recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. 

___Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London, ¢ Oxford, and Cambridge. 








Just published, in 8vo. with Portrait, price 15s. cloth, 


ESIDENCE at the COURT of LONDON. By 
RICHARD RUSH, Minister from the United States, from 1817 
to 1825. Third Edition. Edited » with occasional Notes, by his Son, 
BENJAMIN RUSH. 80, Recollections of the COURT of LOUIS 
PHILIPPE, by the same "Aalhor. Now first published in Europe. 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


[THE FALLACIES of TEETOTALISM ; or, the 
Duty of the Legislature in dealing with Personal Freedom ™m, and 
an Elucidation of the Dietetic one Maticina Virtues of Alcoholic 
Liquors. Comprehending an Expos of the False Doctiines of _ 
low or Peete te estar Miitor of "The Newt 
w, or Permiesive Bi to ‘hi 
of England Advertise - ‘ie tees 
Leminas Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
POURISstT’s TRAVELLING MAPS, 


The Maps are selected from “The Roy al Atlas,’ strongly mounted oy 
cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases with Reference Index. 











s d. 
SCOTLAND .. ee ae oe 7 6 
ENGLAND om oe os eo 8 oO 
IRELAND oo ee “ os - 4 6 
SWITZERLAND .. . + eo 46 
SWEDEN and NORWAY .. 4 6 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY... 8 oO 
BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN ° 46 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS 4 06 
AUSTRIA ~~ @°* 
GERMAN EMPIRE, with New Boundaries 4 6 
FRANCE os ee 4 6 
SPAIN 46 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


ape 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. 33s. 6d. 
——— NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 123, 
-—— SOUTH GERMANY andthe TYROL. 123, 
—— SWITZERLAND and the ALPS. 10s. 
FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 








THE STUARTS AT ST. GERMAIN, 
Vols. I. and II. 4to. cloth gilt, price 2s. 108. 
ES DERNIEKS STUAKTS & SAINT-GER- 
MAIN en LAYE. Documents Inédits et Anthonttanss putes 
sug rehives Publiques et Privées: Parla Marquise CAMPANA 
AVELLI. Vols. I. and II. printed on thick paper. 
many Wood Engravings and 20 engraved Plater. 
ichly gilt, price 2. 10s. 
Williams & Norgate, the Publishers, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 2 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 


Illustrated 
Bound in cloth, 


Just peli lished, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
N the INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY ; including 
a Parallel between Lord Bacon and A. Comte as Philosophers: a 
Discourse, with Notes and Authorities. By A. ELLEY F 

“*Mr. Finch is an accomplished paradox; but those on ed the 
scholar and a scvunt, a manu of. Lecture will admire the ingenuity 
letters as well as aman of science; with which it is clearly shown that 
and the expression which he gives | the late French philosopher was 
to his reasunings is as lucid aud | iu many respects a true follower of 
elegunt as these latter are — Bacon The object of the author 
and just.” Lancet. is obviously truth in its purest and 
“The parallel between Beate best form, free from prejudice and 

and Bacon seems tw involve a! bigotry.” ucativnal Times. 

London : : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





A HANDY BOOK ABOUT "BOOKS, BY JOHN POW. ER. 
Demy 8vo. cover in gold and colours, with Fight Fac-similes of Typo- 
graphical and Literary Rarities, price 8s. 6d. 

IBLIUG RAPH Y, LITERARY CHRO. 
NOLOGY, USEFUL RECEIPTS, TYPOGRAPHICAL 
GAZETTEER, DICTLUN ARY of TERMS, &c. 

** Most, useful.” — Athene “Complete and graceful in all 
respects.”— Standard. Useful to book-buyers, book-lovers, and bouk- 
sellers.”—Graphic. * A dainty aud charming volume.”—Birminghaum 
Daily Post. 

Leadon: John Wilson, 98, » Great b Ruseell- ll-street. 


TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION. 


Quirrs and EXPEDIENTS of CAMP LIFE, 

vay, mr EXPLORATION. By W. B. LORD, Royal 
Artillery, and T. BAINES, F.R.G.S. The Work is written expressly 
for the ure of Military and Naval Officers, Missiovaries, Travellers, 
and any who may be obliged to “rough it” in Foreign and Savage 
Countries. The Work is magnificently illustrated. Price 45s. 

“ An inexhaustible volume.”—Saturday Review. 
London: Field Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 





— — CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 
——— PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
—— PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 
— — NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 12s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s, 
———~- ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 
— SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 
—— SICILY and PALERMO. 12s. 
—— PORTUGAL and LISBON. 9s. 
—— SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s. 
-—— RUSSIA, MOSCOW, and FINLAND. 15s. 
DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN. 


SYRIA and PALESTINE. 
BOMBAY. 12s. 
MADRAS. 12s. 


TURKEY in the EAST and CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 15s. 
GREECE and IONIAN ISLANDS. lis, 


MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES, 
ITALY. 6s 
The TYROL. 6s. 
NORWAY. 6s. 


10s. 


2 vols. 248, 


nn 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1. 


The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871. By Mortimer Collins. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A GOOD MATCH. 


2 vols. 


** Racy and lively.”—Atheneum. 
“* Agreeably written and unaffected.”— Public Opinion. 
“Very 


volumes bristle with little, keen, sharp sayings... .. A8s_T 


brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. 
At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity of Lever. 
and 


[This day. 


By Amelia Perrier, Author of ‘Mea Culpa.’ 


(Just published. 


The charm of the story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. 
And the two 
@ novel as we have seen this season.” —Examiner. 


dahl 





THOMASINA. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


3. 
By the Author of ‘Dorothy,’ ‘De Cressy,’ &c. 


(Just published, 


*“We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which there is no brilliant colour, and yet all is 


harmony ; 


in which no line is without its purpose, but all contribute to the unity of the work.”—Atheneuwm. 


“For the delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of style, we must refer our readers to the 


story itself, from the perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both i t and 


** Very pleasant and lively reading.” —Graphic. 
‘This undeniably pleasing story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





t.”—Daily News. 


Henry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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4 TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


RRR enrrnrmm 


=| Read: at rtant Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
seaiene cilia Mr. yO TY RWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.S., &c., entitled, 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 = 8vo. ‘ , iat 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rat er a series of elaborate, and at the same e luminous, 
esriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries 
py them.”—Atheneum. 
The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an His- 
ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. In? vols. 8vo. torical Narrative. By Mrs. ST. JOHN. Tn vel ove. enam. 
this day. 
(Ready Mis dey. | UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus 
“Let Mrs. Hookham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, SALA, Author of ‘My Diary in America,’ &. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
and earnestly read in every home.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. [Ready this 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 

“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused 
and delighted the public as long as he has done ; and perhaps there never been a dramatic writer who has been so distin- 
guished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with refinement of expression and perfect purity of 

timent.”—Atheneum. 

ay “The moment the two volumes came to hand we sat down to their ,consideration, and did not leave them until we had 
devoured their contents, each chapter, like jealousy, increasing ‘the meat’ on which we ‘fed’ without satisfying our appetite, 
inasmuch as, when we had come to the end, we were eagerly inclined—like poor Oliver Twist in Dickens’s ble novel—to 
ask for more.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French 


Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Ready this day. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 
1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
The VICARS DAUGHTER: a New Story. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,’ ‘ The Seaboard Parish,’ &c. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, Author 


of ‘ Broken to Harness,’ ‘ Black Sheep,’ &c. [Now ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 





The RETENTION of INDIA. By Alexander 


HALLIDAY. In1 vol. 





By 


(This day. 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. [Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. (Now ready, 


‘‘ The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some or ™ 
‘ourt Journal. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, ‘Author 


of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &c. [Shortly. 
UN DER WHICH KING. By B. W. % shneten, SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Avthor of 


M.P. Ini vol. *No Appeal.’ In 3 vols. Now ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel. In3 vols. A FATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel In 


8 vols. 


COMING HOME to ROOS T. By Gerald Grant. In 
3 vols. [Now ready. 


** We have dwelt on the excellencies of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the 
reader to discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we confidently believe, ~ besides possessing general 
excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to ensure it popularity.”— Atheneum. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &e. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 
earlier and best pages of George Eliot.”—Standard. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author 
of ‘The Sapphire Cross,’&c. In 1 vol. fancy cloth binding price 
108. Cd. (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at ali Booksellers. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farjeon, Author 


‘Grif,’ ‘London’s Heart,’ and ‘ Blade o’ Grass.’ 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. 
In 1 vol. (Ready thie day. 








of 


Gaslight and Daylight. A Perfect Treasure. 


Anteros. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 


Humorous Papers. Recommended to Mercy. 
Love Stories. The Pretty Widow. | The Rock Ahead, 

Broken to Harness. Miss Forrester. | Maurice Dering. 

Breaking a Butterfly. Righted Wrong. | The Dower House. 
Brakespeare. My Enemy’s Daughter. Savage Club Papers. 2 vols. 
The Adventures of Dr. Brady. Black Sheep. | Every-day Papers. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. Barren Honour. | Netherton-on-Sea, 

Sans Merci.——Grif. Sword and Gown. | 


The above may also Le had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s 
POPULAR LIBRARY. 


1. IN LIMP CLOTH. 


Twenty-eight Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Five Volumes, price 22. each. 


2. IN PICTORIAL COVERS. 


Twenty-seven Volumes, price 2s. each. 





NEW VOLUMES. 
The CLAVERINGS. 


By AntHonr 
TROLLOPE. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. By 
HAMILTON AIDE. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


“No firm produces a better class of railway-book than Mewra 
Smith, Elder & Oo."—Publishere Cirewar. 





MR. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
1.The POPULAR EDITION. In 


Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Ready this day, Vol. XI., containing 


CATHERINE — LOVEL Phe WIDOWER— 
DENIS DUVAL—BALLADS, &e. 





2. The LIBRARY EDITION. With 
lustrations by the AUTHOR, RICHARD DOYLE, ané 
FREDERICK WALKER. In Twenty-two Volumes, bve 

price 8. 5s. in cloth ; 121. 128. half russia. 





CHARLES LEVERS WORKS. 


CHEAPER and UNIFORM EDITION, crown 8ve. %¢.:each, 


1. THAT BOY of NORC OTT’s. rive 
Illustrations. 
“ Written with a that graphic Brees and light ams... el 
e characteristics of the author. ery person must feel de light | 
the progress of * That Boy of Norcott’s.’ 


plensare in tcneing ¢ 
Observer. 


2. LORD KILGOBBIN: a Tale of Ire- 
land in Our Own Time. Five Illustrations. 
“ All the vigour and brilliant velaltty heme have gene so much te 


amuse us for—how many years? a: found in full, foxce, as 
expansive, as animated, as J ran of variety and power, as ever.” 
Blackwood’s Magasine. 


3. The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP’S 
FOLLY. Five Illustrations. 

“Mr. Lever has excelled himself in this gapttal novel,...I¢ is rich 

repartee, sly humour, and sparkling sallies, pointed ant 


in 
piquant.” —Axaminer. 





WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
K.C.B. 


1. FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Series. 
pe Seating: ent Bissanse thereon. First Series. 2% vols. 


2. FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second 


Series. 2 vols. small crown Syo. 9s. 


3. COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. 


Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


4. ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTER- 
VALS of BUSINESS. To which is added, an Essay om 
Organization in Daily Life. Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


5. CONVERSATIONS on WAR and 
GENERAL CULTURE. Crown 8vo. 68. 
“The range of subjects touched upon is very wide, and the side- 
essays are fully as instructive and entertaining as the passages bearing 
directly on the main theme.”— Examiner. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


Smrrg, Expzr & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


——~+- — 
In 8v0. price One Shilling, 


The POLITICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS of AMERICA and ENGLAND. 


By EDWIN JAMES. 





NEW HOMES for the OLD 
COUNTRY: 


A Personal Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By 

GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. Demy 8yo. with 45 Illustra- 

tions, 21s. 

ho tive volume, profusely illustrated, and got up 

wits eo as ee. ubject is" clear and exhaustively treated. 
The illustrations are exceedingly For the drawing-room 0 
colonists’ friends the volume is a faitable, and is, in our judgment, a 
complete and valuable encyclopedia of Australian Knowledge. = 





CHARLES READE in 
LONDON SOCIETY. 





A SIMPLETON. 


By CHARLES READE. 
The New Serial Story will be commenced in 
The AUGUST NUMBER of 


LONDON SOCIETY. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS. 





THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPES 


New Story, 
The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIE. 
3 vols. 
J. SHERIDAN LE FANUS 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. eal 


MISS FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


2 vols. 
MRS. EILOART’S 
WOMAN'S WRONG. suit 
ANONYMOUS. 
HENCE THESE TEARS. sais 


“A racy, dramatic tale.”—IUustrated Review. 
“ Full of stir and incident.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A sparkling, agreeable story.”—Nonconformist. 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT HERP 
New Edition, 6s. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘ Susan Fielding’ and ‘ Archie Lovell.’ 


This new Edition, in crown 8vo., is illustrated with a beautiful 
—s* by Edward Hughes, and is now ready at all Booksellers’, 





RicHaRD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishersin Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
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RECOLLECTIONS of SOCIETY in 


FRANCE and ENGLAND. By LADY CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
2 vols. 2is. 

d persons referred to in this 
arn arie ‘Antoinette, Louis XVIII., the 
impress Josephine, Queen 

uke and Duchess de 





Among other 
work are: — Louis xv L, 
Duchesse D’Angouléme, Napoleon I., the 
Hortense, Charles x, Louis FT hilipee. | the 
Berry, the Count de Chambord mperor Alexander, King Fre- 
deric William, og Talieyrand, Prince ~—».% Blucher, Ney, 
Soult, Fouché, e Pol Talma, the Empress 
Eugenie, the Bos rm Morny, Count D’Orsay, Victor H ugo, George LV., 

aroline, Prince Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of 
oom the Duke 0 ll Wellin, fon. ‘Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. 
Davy, Tom M Mr. Bar Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Mrs. 

Jordan, Miss ow ah Mdlle. "Mars, Madame Catalani, the Countess 
Guiccioli, lady Cork, Lady —— &c. 

* A book worth reading.”—Ezam 

“To every class of readers ey ‘Glementina Davies’s work will 
prove deeply interesting. Asa book of anecdotes the volumes will be 
erused with avidity. Throughout the * Recollections’ we trace the 

and of an artist,—one whose power and talents are of the highest order, 
and who has the faculty of bringing before the reader the most 
striking incidents of the present century in France and England ; thus 
combining the functions of the historian and } biographer with 
those of the delineator of life as it exists.” —Court J 

“ This truly amusing book is as full of saterenations as it is of wit.” 


“‘Lady Clementina Davies’s ‘ Recollections’ is a book “tikely to 
attract much attention. She writes in a pleasant easy style. cioot 
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HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 4 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION, *Rhiv RITTEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, 12s. 

“Mr. Dixon’s ‘ William Penn’ is, perhaps, the best of his books. He 
has now revised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. 
It is now offered in a sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's 
recent books, to a new generation of readers, who will thank Mr. 
Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of one of the worthies 
of England.” — Examiner. 

*** William Penn’ is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, 
and epigrammatic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, an 
moderate and accurate in statement, it is a model of what a biography 
ought to be.”—Sunday Times. 


MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
** “Modern Turkey,’ by J. Lewis Farley, is from a writer long fumi- 
liar with the country, and whose experience encourages a sanguine 
view of its future, alike as regards social, political, and industrial 
advancement.”— Times. 
** Mr. Farley has a good + = Sntepeatinng information to communi- 
cate in regard to modern oy 3am we may add that he puts it 
briefly, clearly, and in an agreead e style.”—Saturday Review. 


The SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON. THIRD EDITION. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


“Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the 
same lavish wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the 
same general glow upon the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as 
a country, yet there is freshness in Mr. —— subjects. We assent 
entirely to the parable of his preface.”— Time. 


SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 
LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols. 2ls. 
“ A thoroughly entertaining work..”—Ezaminer. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 3 vols. 
* A capital novel.”— Messenger. 


JANET’S CHOICE. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ Maggie's Secret,’ &c. 3 vols. 


FIRST in the FIELD. By the Author 
of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY,’ &. 3 vols. 

**A novel of considerable ability....The plot is full of strong situ- 
ations. The characters are distinct, and not unnatural.”"— Atheneum. 
“We cordially recommend this work. The characters are strongly 

drawn, the incidents well developed.”— Messenger. 
**A powerful, original, and profoundly interesting novel.” 
Sunday Times. 


The LOST BRIDE. By Lady Chatterton. 


“ This book is pleasant reading, and ought to satisfy many tastes.” 
miner. 
** An ingenious and picturesque story, in which there is a good deal of 
qhesuspet devnine, and some pleasant and lively sketches of society 
ecur.”—Specta 
“*The Lost Bride’ will add considerably to Lady Chatterton’s 
literary reputation. It is replete with interest.”—Court Journal. 


LIL. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 
ae very, readable novel. There is much that is interesting in the 
history of ‘ Lil.’ "—Zzamine 
“ This story is well told. The interest never flags, but fascinates the 
reader from the very first page to the last.”—Court Journal. 
* Lil’ has many of the qualities of a good novel.” —Graphic. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Cashel 
0. 3 vol 
** A very cota ana a lvsiy novel.” —Spectator. 
“A most ble miner. 


“3. story of ord a Ps ir We much mistake if it foes not 
become one of the most popular novels of the season.”—Gra 


The > QUEEN of the REGIMENT. By 
ATHARINE KING. 38 vols. 
arming, fresh, cheery novel.”—Spectator. 


A GIRL’S ROMANCE. By F. W. 
OBINSON, Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,’ &. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of HANNAH. By 


the Ey of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Forming the New Volume y, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 5s. bound 
at Tilustrated. 


* A powerful novel of domestic life.”—Daily News. 
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IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN. 


THE HYMNAL COMPANION 


TO THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


NOTICE.— The ORGANIST’S 
EDITION of the HYMNAL COM. 
PANION to the BOOK of COMMON 
PRA YER, containing also the CHANTS, 
is now ready, feap. 4to. price 7s. 6d. 


*,* This Edition will be found very useful and convenient 
for “HOME USE AT THE PIANO. It contains a few alter. 
native Tunes, as Nicaza, STEPHANOS, &c., and also tunes to 
THREE NEW Hymns, which have been added to the collection, 
viz. :—‘ The Church's One Foundation,’ ‘ Lead kindly Light, 
and ‘ We would see Jesus.’ 


The New Edition, with Accompaning Tunes for Congre- 
gational Use, is now ready, price 3s. Also a most choice 
selection of nearly 200 Single, Double, and Quadruple Chants, 
compiled on the same priaciples as the Tune-Bo ok oo the 
best ancient and modern sources, by J. T. COOP. ER, Esq, 
4 -. 6d. separately; or bound together with the "Tune- 

0) 

This HyMNaL, which has been already adopted in numerous 
Churches, has everywhere given the greatest satisfaction. It 
can now be had in numerous editions, from One Penny to Three 
Shillings and Sixpence, and in various Bindings; and Lists 
and Specimens will be forwarded on application. 

*,* This Hymna. has been received everywhere with marked 
approbation. It has been most highly spoken of by many 
leading Reviews, and fresh testimony to its usefulness is being 
daily received. 


The Archbishop of York says :— 

“T have great pleasure in saying that from such an exami- 
nation as I have been able to give, I have formed the 
opinion that it is arranged upon a very convenient plan, 
and that the musical portion of it seems to me to be very 
good indeed.” 


The Prolocutor of Convocation says :— 

“Tt seems to me, as far as I have yet made myself 
acquainted with it, tobe carefully and judiciously executed, 
and I think I may congratulate you upon having produced 
a volume which will certainly supersede many others of 
the same kind, and will be a valuable contribution to- 
wards that which is to be desired rather than to be ex- 
pected, at least in our generation—an Authorized Hymnal 
of the Church of England.” 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone says :— 

“Tt is only just now that I have been able to make any 
examination of the Hymn-Book which you were so good 
as to present to me a considerable time back. 

* It would be great presumption in me to give an opinion 
upon the question how far it is to be preferred to any 
other of the numerous Hymnals used in varying degrees 
by the congregations of the Church. But I may more 
safely express my admiration of the admirable spirit in 
which you have addressed yourself to your work, and the 
care and pains with which you seem to have performed 
it, and my opinion that you have certainly produced a 
volume of great interest and value.” 


The Bishop of London says :-— 

“T thank you very much for your ‘ Hymnal Companion 
to the Book of Common Prayer,’ in which you appear to 
have included all, or nearly all, the hymns which are 
likely to maintain their place in our Church congrega- 
tional worship, conscientiously edited, and conveniently 
arranged.” 

The Bishop of Ripon says :— 

**Thave delayed giving you my epiaien on your Hymnal 
Companion to the Prayer- Book till I had carefully examined 
it throughout. Having now done so, it appears to me that 
you have compiled an excellent Hymn- Book, containing 
a large selection of the best hymns, and arranged in such 
perfect harmony with the order of our Church Services as 
to form a worthy Companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

? y shall cordially sanction the _—en of this Hymnal 
in any of the churches of my diocese 


The Bishop of Victoria says:— 

**T have quite enjoyed an attentive perusal of your 
Hymnal, and I think I may safely say that had I now the 
responsibility of choosing a Hymn-Book for congregational 
use, I should certainly select yours.” 


The Rev. J. B. Dykes, Mus. Doc., says :— 

“*T deem it only right to add that I have gone through 
the book with real pleasure; that I think the general 
selection of tunes very happy, and the book as a whole 
thoroughly interesting and good, and a valuable addition 
to our existing Hymnals. I ought to add, that I think the 
collection of hymns, in the main, a very charming one, 
rendered doubly interesting by the valuable and discri- 
minating little notices of the several hymns added in the 
Appendix.” 

The Rev. Edward Garbett says:— 

“« We have now used your ‘Hymnal Companion’ and its 
accompanying music at Christ Church for some weeks, and 
find great satisfaction in them. The beauty of the hy mns 
and the fluency and spirit of the music have left us nothing 
to desire. Our Organist, who is a very competent musician, 
was requested by our Church Committee to examine the 
music book and report upon it; his report was highly 
favourable, and was to the effect that it was the best 
arranged collection he had seen.” 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEABLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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LITERATURE 
Reports on the Discovery of Peru. Translated 
and Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B. (Printed for 
the Hakluyt Society.) 


In this book the Hakluyt Society has received 
from its indefatigable Secretary a valuable 
and most interesting addition to its series of 
publications. The theme is peculiarly Mr. 
Markham’s own. Among the various important 
geographical subjects to which he has devoted 
his attention during his industrious life, Peru 
holds a very conspicuous position. It is not 
always that the editing of works for the Hak- 
luyt Society can receive enlightenment from 
the personal explorations of the editor. Mr. 
Markham, however, has already translated 
and edited for the Society the ‘ Narrative of 
Pascual de Andagoya,’ containing the earliest 
notice of Peru ; the ‘ Travels of Cieza de Leon 
in 1532-50’; the ‘Life and Acts of Don Alonzo 
de Guzman, 1518-1543’; an ‘ Introduction to 
the Expedition of Ursua and Aguirre, 1560-61’; 
and ‘ The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas,’ by 
the Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega; he has also 
published a Quichua grammar and dictionary, 
and has himself explored Peru and the forests 
of the Eastern Andes in 1852-54, and won for 
himself great honour by introducing the cul- 
tivation of the Chinchona plant from South 
America into India, in 1860-61. The present 
volume, which is a collective one, may be 
described as comprising a summary account 
of the most stirring episode in the wonderful 
history of Spanish conquests; and although 
narrated with less of detail than has been 
given by Herrera and other compilers, it 
derives freshness and reality from the fact that 
it embodies the descriptions of intelligent and 
observant eye-witnesses. The documents com- 
prised in it are four: 1. The Narrative of the 
Conquest of Peru by Francisco de Xeres, 
Secretary to Francisco Pizarro. 2. Report by 
Miguel de Astete on the Expedition of Her- 
nando Pizarro to Pachacamac. 3. Letter of 
Hernando Pizarro to the Royal Audience of 
Santo Domingo. 4. The Report of the notary 
Pedro Sancho on the Distribution of the Ran- 
som of Atahuallpa. As may be supposed, the 
piece de résistance is the account by Garcia 
de Xeres, Pizarro’s Secretary, of the early days 
of the conquest, written on the spot by order 
of his master. He sailed from San Lucar with 
Pizarro in January, 1530, was with the con- 
queror in his voyage, in his march along the 
Peruvian coast and across the Andes, and was 
an eye-witness of the events at Cassamarca, 
down to the murder of the Ynca Atahuallpa. 
He returned to Seville on July 3rd, 1534, 
after an absence of four years and a half, with 
the first instalment of gold. Xeres himself 
relates the proceedings of the Governor Fran- 
cisco Pizarro; but he has given much increased 
value to his work by embodying in it the re- 
port by Miguel de Astete, another eye-witness, 
of the expedition of Hernando Pizarro to the 
famous temple of Pachacamac, This remark- 
able journey of Hernando in quest of gold, 
undertaken by a mere handful of men, into 
the heart of an unknown land, is, as Mr. 
Markham truly observes, as attractive to the 
imagination as the incredible audacity of 


l. 





Francisco’s enterprise. Hernando’s letter to 
the Royal Audience of Santo Domingo, which 
follows the narrative of Xeres, was written 
when that ruthless conqueror was on his way 
to Spain with the king’s share of the spoils. 
One detestable peculiarity in his character was 
that he habitually tortured the Indians when 
he wished to obtain any information from 
them ; yet, on the three occasions mentioned 
in this letter when he applied the torture, the 
Indians told him lies. While we wonder at 


the short-sightedness of the proceeding, we | 


cannot but sympathize with the poetical jus- 
tice of the result. There is a couplet of Gay’s 
that would probably be endorsed by a million 
consecutive persons without a single dissentient, 
but which is, nevertheless, emphatically con- 
tradicted in the characters of Francisco Pizarro 
and his brothers. Gay says— 

Cowards are cruel, but the brave 

Love mercy and delight to save. 

In the conquest of Peru, we find rapine and 
cruelty exhibited in the characters of those to 
whom slander itself could not for a moment 
dare to attach the imputation of cowardice. 
The world, which is wont to bestow its honours 
on success, holds Columbus in admiration, 
because of the greatness of his ultimate achieve- 
ment ; but those whose grounds of appreciation 
rest on a higher level, recognize his true glory 
in the unflinching perseverance which won its 
way to its end through a long series of obstacles 
of a most disheartening nature. But this 
manliest of all manly qualities,—indomitable 
perseverance or courage in its higher sense,— 
was, perhaps, never in this world more remark- 
ably exhibited than in the character of Fran- 
cisco Pizarro. From keeping his father’s pigs 
to the conquest of the greatest empire in the 
western world, was a step that Dickens would 
describe as “the reverse of downwards”; but 
it was a step that comprised a series of strug- 
gles such as could be encountered only by a 
hero of the most herculean cast. After having 
distinguished himself by sharing with Vasco 
Nuiiez de Balboa the honour of the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean, he assisted Pedrarias 
d’Avila in the conquest of Nombre de Dios and 
Panama. He was about fifty years of age 
when he associated himself with Diego de 
Almagro for the conquest of Peru. In the 
month of November, 1524, he sailed from 
Panama with one ship and two canoes, con- 
taining eighty men and four horses. He landed 
at the Puerto de Pinas, and made an expedition 
into the Cacique Biru’s country ; but fatigue, 
hunger, and continual rains forced him to take 
again to the sea. At Pueblo Quemado he had 
to sustain a severe contest with the natives ; 
and after a painful voyage of nearly three 
months, with his men decimated, and meeting 
everywhere with enemies and an unhealthy 
climate, he withdrew to Chinchama, where he 
was joined by Almagro with reinforcements. 
But new trials awaited them. A hundred and 
thirty of their men died under the effects either 
of physical suffering or the poisoned arrows of 
the natives, and nearly all the rest demanded 
to return to Panama; but Pizarro contrived 
to allay the discontent. After suffering great 
hardships, they at length reached Peru, and 
the large quantities of gold which fell under 
their notice so excited the Spaniards, that they 
determined to remain in the country; but find- 
ing the natives too numerous and warlike for 
them, they retired to the island of Gallo, in the 





Bay of Tumaco, to await reinforcements. 
Orders now arrived from the Governor, that 
all those who wished to return to Panama 
should do so. This was hailed with joy by 
the many. Thirteen only stayed with Pizarro. 
The story of the famous resolution of these 
brave men is thus told by Garcilasso de la 
Vega. Pizarro, seeing his men electing to re- 
turn in the ship, drew his sword, and made a 
long line on the ground with the point. Then, 
turning to his men, he said,— 

“Gentlemen, this line signifies labour, hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, wounds, sickness, and every other 
kind of danger that must be encountered in this 


, conquest until life is ended. Let those who have 


the courage to meet and overcome the dangers of 
this heroic achievement cross the line in token of 
their resolution, and as a testimony that they will 
be my faithful companions. And let those who 
feel unworthy of such daring return to Panama, 
for I do not wish to put force upon any man,” &c. 

At length a ship arrived, in which Pizarro 
continued his discoveries for a hundred leagues 
along the coast. They found many villages, 
and brought away, as presents from the natives, 
more specimens of gold and silver than had 
been found before; but the time granted by 
the Governor had expired, and Pizarro returned 
to Panama. Finding on his arrival that he 
was ruined, and that the Governor, in spite of 
the gold and jewels and stuffs brought back, 
refused his countenance to so uncertain an 
attempt at conquest, Pizarro resolved to apply 
to Charles the Fifth himself. From the Em- 
peror he obtained the title of Adelantado 
Gobernador, and Captain-General of the coun- 
tries which he might discover and conquer ; 
and he returned to Panama in 1529, with his 
three brothers. He set sail from Panama in 
February, 1531. On his arrival in Peru, for- 
tunately for him, he found a quarrel existing 
between the Yncas Atahuallpa and Huascar 
for the sovereignty; and the combatants both 
sought his aid, He advanced to Cassamarca, 
where Atahuallpa was encamped, without 
encountering any opposition—the Peruvians 
regarding him as their ally. By a horrible 
act of treason, Atahuallpa was taken prisoner, 
though not without great slaughter of the 
Indians, and an enormous ransom was de- 
manded for his liberty. While it was being 
collected, Almagro arrived with considerable 
reinforcements. After the payment of the 
ransom, Pizarro refused to give the prince his 
liberty, and, upon the falsest accusations of 
treason, condemned him to be burned alive. 
The following is Xeres’s account :— 

“They brought out Atabaliba to execution ; and 
when he came into the space, he said he would 
become a Christian. The Governor was informed, 
and ordered him to be baptized. The ceremony 
was performed....The Governor then ordered 
that he should not be burned, but that he should be 
fastened to a pole in the open space and strangled. 
This was done, and the body was left until the 
morning of the next day, when the monks and the 
Governor, with the other Spani conveyed it 
into the church, where it was interred with much 
solemnity, and with all the honours that could be 
shown it.” 

We have here a spectacle of what infamous 
cruelty can be practised by men of undoubted 
courage. There were, however, among the 
followers of Pizarro, twelve men of honour 
who protested against the murder, and first 
among these was the illustrious discoverer of 
Florida, Hernando de Soto. Mr. Markham 
justly remarks, that the names of these men 
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are more worthy of remembrance than even 
those of the brave thirteen who crossed the 
line at the island of Gallo; and, accordingly, 
he records them. We give in our hearty 
adherence to his sentiment, and think it much 
more glorious to have been a De Soto than a 
Pizarro. Francisco de Xeres is, as might be 
expected, a partisan of his master. He knew 
perfectly well that the pretext for murdering 
Atahuallpa was false; but the tone of his 
narrative belies his convictions. The reader 
will, nevertheless, find much pleasure in his 
description of the country—of the beautiful 
roads, of the bridges, of the worship of the 
sun, of the counting by knots on cords,—as 
well as in the personal details of the narrative. 

The fourth document in the volume is the 
Report of the notary Pedro Sancho on the 
distribution of the ransom among the members 
of the expedition. 

The following extract from Xeres’s narrative 
will give some idea of the amount of the 
prunder :— 

“Four ships have arrived at Seville up to the 
present time, which brought the following quantity 
ef gold and silver. On the 5th of December, 1534, 
the first of these four ships arrived at the city of 
Seville. In her was the Captain Christoval de 
Mena, who brought 8,000 pesos of gold and 950 
marcs of silver. There was also on board a reverend 
elergyman, a native of Seville, named Juan de Losa, 
who brought 6,000 pesos of gold and 80 mares of 
silver. Beside these quantities, 38,946 pesos arrived 
in that ship. In the year 1534, on the 9th of 
January, the second ship arrived, named the Santa 
Maria de Campo, with the Captain Hernando 
Pizarro on board, brother of Francisco Pizarro, 
the Governor and Captain-General of New Castille. 
In this ship there came, for His Majesty, 150,000 
pesos of gold and 5,048 mares of silver. Besides 
this, several passengers and private persons brought 
310,000 pesos of gold and 13,500 marcs of silver. 
This treasure came in bars and planks, and in 

ieces of gold and silver enclosed in large boxes. 
n addition to all this, the ship brought, for His 
Majesty, thirty-eight vases of gold and forty-eight 
of silver, among which there was an eagle of silver. 
Im its body were fitted two vases and two large 
pots, one of gold and the other of silver, each of 
which was capable of containing a cow cut into 
_ Bieces. There were also two sacks of gold, each 
capable of holding two fanegas of wheat ; an idol 
of gold, the size of a child four years old; and two 
The other vases were of gold and 
silver, each one capable of holding two arrobas 
In the same ship, passengers brought 
home forty-four vases of silver and four of gold. 
This treasure was landed on the mole, and con- 
veyed to the Casa de Contratacion, the vases being 
carried, and the rest in twenty-six boxes, a pair of 
bullocks drawing a cart containing two boxes. On 
the 3rd of July, in the same year, three other ships 
arrived. The master of one was Francisco Rod- 
Figuez, and of the other Francisco Pabon. They 
brought, for passengers and private persons, 146,518 
pesos of gold and 30,509 mares of silver. Without 
counting the above vases and pieces of gold and 
silver, the total amount of gold brought by these 
four ships was 708,580 pesos, a peso of gold being 
to a castellano. Each peso is commonly 
valued at 450 maravedis ; so that, taking all the 
gold, except vases and other pieces, that was 
Pegistered in these four ships, it would be worth 
318,860,000 maravedis.” 
—In English money this would be about 
283,432/. 

Hernando Pizarro and Miguel de Astete 
give us the first account of the temple of Pacha- 
eamae, on the Peruvian coast, which was after- 
wards described by Cieza de Leon and Garci- 
lasso de Ja Vega, and the signiticance of which 
has not been fully understood. Mr. Markham 









has, in his Introduction, given us some very 
interesting and instructive remarks on the 
subject. Prescott, Helps, and Rivero suppose 
the famous temple on the Pacific coast to be 
older than the time of the Yncas, and that 
they adopted its worship from an antecedent 
people. Mr. Markham’s conclusions on the 
subject, however, are different from theirs, 
and we give them in his own words :— 

“The conclusions I have formed are, that the 
worship of Pachacamac, the Creator of the World, 
was a part of the Ynca religious belief, and that 
it was wholly unconnected with the coast Indians ; 
that there never was any temple to Pachacamac at 
the place on the coast to which the Yncas gave 
that name, for some reason now forgotten ; that 
the natives worshipped a fish god there under a 
name now lost, which became famous as an oracle 
and attracted pilgrims; and that when the Yncas 
conquered the place, they raised a temple to the 
Sun, on the summit of the hill commanding the 
city of the fish god, whence the glorious luminary 
could be seen to descend behind the distant 
horizon, and bathe the ocean in floods of light. 
These conclusions are supported by the writings of 
Garcilasso de la Vega and Cieza de Leon, and by 
the report of Astete, and they agree with all that 
is recorded of the religious belief of the Yncas, and 
with the few facts that can be gathered from various 
sources touching the Yuncas or coast Indians.” 

We commend Mr. Markham’s translation, 
which has the peculiar merit of being accurate. 
At the same time it renders palatable to 
the modern reader what is often long-winded 
and awkward in the old original. The book 
is illustrated by a serviceable map of a part of 
Peru, showing the marches of Francisco and 
Hernando Pizarro from May, 1532, to May, 
1533. 








Baron Grimbosh, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
sometime Governor of Barataria, A [Record 
of his Experience. Written by Himself in 
Exile, and published by Authority. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

More’s ‘Utopia,’ Bacon’s ‘New Atlantis,’ 
Robert Landor’s ‘Fountain of Arethusa,’ 
‘The Coming Race,’ ‘Erewhon,’ and half-a- 
score of other fanciful, satirical, yet earnest 
and serious works, have been as surely the 
originators of ‘Baron Grimbosh’ as ‘The 
Rehearsal’ was the originator of ‘The Critic.’ 
The spirit and motive of the earlier works are, 
at least, to be traced in the “ Baron.” There 
is this difference, that there is more humour 
in ‘‘Grimbosh.” He reminds us, in a certain 
degree, of Jerome Paturot ; and Grimbosh’s 
wife, Juanita, is undoubtedly first cousin, if 
not sister, to Jerome’s spouse, Malvina. 

Baron Grimbosh, as Governor of Barataria, 
alias England, finds things all wrong, and 
humbug in the ascendant. He addresses 
himself to the easy task of making everything 
perfect and everybody happy. Except in 
that very questionable enterprise, the Baron’s 
good sense is without reproach, and his philo- 
sophy is of higher quality than that of any 
other person in the book. Of course, he fails 
in making everything perfect and everybody 
happy and blameless. Each individual with 
whom he agrees on the one point which that 
individual seeks to push forward, looks on the 
Baron as a sage ; but they all consider him an 
ass in entertaining views of his own for the 
good of mankind, and on the subject of the 
rights and wrongs of women. Ultimately, 
Grimbosh is dethroned by a democratic revo- 
lution. As Barataria was very nearly lost to 





the Grand Llama who had conferred the 
Governorship on the Baron-doctor, the Grand 
Llama was rather disposed to hang him; but 
as Grimbosh happened to mix for the Llama 
a super-excellent salad, his Grandiosity, after 
eating it, raised the Baron to the higher rank 
of a Duke. His statesmanship and philosophy 
went for nothing; but the manipulation of a 
salad which tickled his Sublimity’s palate 
was thought worthy of being rewarded bya 
ducal coronet, with its usual amount of straw- 
berry leaves. 

Grimbosh, in undertaking the Governorship, 
subjected himself to the very excellent rule 
which governs ail honest men :—“To avoid 
debt, and live within the circle of his salary— 
a good way within it.” He hoped to make 
every one as honest and as sober as himself! 
In respect to granting titles, the odd idea 
turns up of conferring them, for distinction 
sake, on those who make a figure in practising 
and upholding various sorts of rascalry. The 
confirmed drunkard is to have the right of 
being seriously addressed as “ Your Beastly 
Drunkenness”; the miser may be legally 
written to aud inscribed in the Court Di- 
rectory as “Your Meanness”; a _ slanderer, 
“Your Villainy”; a man who exceeds his 
income and cannot pay his debts, is fairly 
entitled to the distinction of ‘‘ Your Roguery”; 
and the adulterator of the people’s food, to 
that of ‘Your Egregious Rascality.” It is 
clear that a viceroy who would thus call men 
and things by their proper names, was not 
likely to give rise to the chorus of “ Long to 
reign over us.” 

Grimbosh, in Barataria, is surrounded by 
certain counsellors and others, whose identity 
is transparent through their pseudonyms. Pam- 
foozle, easy, impudent, good-tempered, and sen- 
sible, needs nottob~ called Palmerston. Benoni, 
scattering smart epigrams, and his friend 
and patron in the Upper House, Bamboozle, 
are as recognizable as Pamfoozle or as Bluff, 
who, in al] questions between Barataria and 
foreign countries, begins by assuming that 
Barataria is in the wrong. In all the dialogues, 
as in all the interviews which the Baron and 
his chief statesmen have with all sorts of delega- 
tions, male and female, there is some wit, with 
occasional humour, and a groundwork of truth. 
The tendency of the last is to show, what, 
indeed, requires no demonstration, namely, 
that fora community to be as near to happiness 
as any community can be in this world below, 
each member should yield something to all 
his fellows, if it were only the tribute of faith 
in their good intentions. When we say there 
are wit and humour in the book, we must add 
that there is so much that seems to be original, 
as to excite our wonder that the author should 
have laid Douglas Jerrold and others under 
the pain of contributing jokes, very good of 
their sort, but exceedingly old and familiar. 
As a sample of this airy but not unimportant 
volume, we give the “ characters” of Grimbosh’s 
first dinner-party :-— 

“The first of these was Pamfoozle—an old gen- 
tleman between seventy and eighty, who was a 
universal favourite. He was nominally of what 
was called the progressive and liberal party, 
though people said of him that what he really 
wanted was to stand still, if he could stand still 
withont danger of losing his place. He was re- 
presented to me as cheery and genial, a good 
fellow, and what in the slang of Barataria was 
called a brick—a man who stuck to his friends, 
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conciliated his foes, and, under a mask of bon- 
hommie and carelessness, possessed the cunning of 
a score of foxes, Of the same political party was 
Monkshood (so named from the conventual pro- 

rty which his ancestors had acquired on the 

issolution of the monasteries, convents, and other 
religious establishments at the time when the 
Baratarians abandoned the Church of their fathers). 
He was a sort of rival to Pamfoozle, though con- 
tent to work along with him rather than not 
work at all; a gentleman also of advanced age, 
who had done good service in his youth; a highly 
respectable and correct person, to whose mind 
the possession by anybody of the name of Monks- 
hood, and cousinship to himself or to his wife, even 
to the seventh degree of removal, was a better 
recommendation than mere merit. On the other 
side in politics—the side that desired to stand 
still, and made no secret of it, though when they 
had a chance ‘they sometimes advanced more 
rapidly than their opponents—were two men of 
great abilities and celebrity, whom I had a vivid 
curiosity to see and converse with. One was 
Bamboozle, a noble of very ancient lineage—proud, 
chivalrous, learned, and eloquent, but not caring 
much for the public life into which his social position 
and talents, rather than his inclination, forced him. 
His friend and fellow-worker was even a more 
remarkable man—one Benoni, a novelist and a 
poe as well as a politician, and the first man of 
the Hebrew race who had ever become a leader 
in Barataria, unless among the bankers and 
money-lenders. Everybody admired Benoni for 
the indomitable perseverance and self-reliance 
with which he had triumphantly surmounted 
difficulties that would have appalled and kept 
down a heart less stout than his own. The fifth 
man that I desired to see and converse with was 
one Bluff, who was considered an oracle on all 
matters of trade, and was reported to speak the 
purest and most forcible Baratarian of any man 
living. Bluff, it appeared, always said what he 
meant, and said it well. He hated war as fer- 
vently-as I do ; but somehow or other he always 
thought that his own country was in the wrong 
when any difference, however slight, arose with 
another. Bluff was a hater of titles, as well as of 
hereditary privileges, and seemed, as far as I 
could understand at that time, when I knew but 
little about him, to be an enemy of all government, 
except that of the shop; and one who thought 
that pure reason and common sense could settle 
ever difficulty that might, could, or would declare 
itse.: among the nations. Bluff too, I had learned, 
I scarcely knew how, thought himself the wisest 
man, not alone in Barataria, but in all the world, 
and invariably declared every man whose opinions 
were opposed to his own to be a knaveand a fool, 
or a compound of both. Believing this to be a 
true account of him, I resolved, if I could ever get 
a chance, to take the conceit out of him, and 
prove—if not to himself, to everybody within ear- 
shot—that Bluff was not infallible. Bluff, though 
a man of peace in theory, was exceedingly belli- 
cose in words, and, in the main, a man whom nature 
had intended for a despot, but whom fortune and 
the accident of birth had converted into a demo- 
crat. These five I resolved should be of my dinner- 
party, if they would accept the invitation.” 

The above only includes a few of the charac- 
ters in a play wherein the persons of the drama 
are very numerous, and always lively. A 
couple of hours may be well spent in taking 
in the wit, the wisdom, the fun, and the folly, 
which flare up about them, from the overture 
to the fall of the curtain. 








Ethics for Undenominational Schools, By Dr. 
A. V. W. Bikkers and Joseph Hatton. 
(Grant & Co.) 

Tus treatise, an adaptation from the German 

of Dr. Fricke, is really a nice little book. It 

has been composed with care, and, generally 
speaking, much good sense and moderation, and 








always a most transparent and genuine convic- 
tion of its soundness and utility. Moreover, it 
is quite free from partisanship. The following, 
it is true, reads like an attack on the present 
Ministry,—“ Not less unwise is it to elect to 
a public office a man simply on the ground 
that he is economical,”—but our teacher adds 
immediately, “or averse to innovation,” which 
makes the balance even. The only serious 
mistake that we have noticed in it is under 
the head of “economy,” where the following 
dangerous and exploded fallacy is put forward : 
—‘ A king, a nobleman, or any wealthy private 
individual, who... . gives splendid banquets 
or buys expensive pictures, is no spendthrift, 
but a benefactor to mankind: for by it he 
affords an opportunity for earning money to 
many industrious people.” Political Economy 
has received some severe assaults of late: 
but it may be hoped that the principle 
that a man only benefits others by what 
he abstains from consuming, not by what he 
consumes, is, as yet, unshaken: the fallacy, 
however, is not likely to be dangerous in 
primary schools. 

At the same time it must be confessed that, 
to an adult mind, this attempt to impart the 
cardinal virtues by means of half-a-dozen 
maxims and precepts apiece, and illustrations 
to match, is often irresistibly ludicrous. This 
impression is no reason for condemning this 
particular book: but it certainly inspires-a 
distrust of all instruments of the kind. Ethical 
teaching, bowever, simple and elementary, 
ought to spring from the soil of the teacher’s 
experience. In the effort to throw his expe- 
rience into a clear and well-ordered form, the 
teacher may derive useful aid from such a 
manual as this: but without such effort, the 
instruction is sure to degenerate into the driest 
formalism. Again, though this ‘ Undenomi- 
national Ethics’ is not irreligious, but only non- 
religious—positively, not negatively, secular 
—it is inevitably involved in the difficulties 
inherent in the attempt to construct and 
enforce a system of practical precepts without 
reference to religious motives. The aspect of 
life presented is a mild shallow optimism, with 
all the deep perplexities of the subject rather 
violently shut down out of sight. Of course 
no one would introduce children to casuistical 
puzzles, if they can possibly be avoided. But 
with every wish to make the path of virtue 
smooth, we rather shrink from stating broadly 
that ‘Through knowledge the industrious man 
will easily attain prosperity.” Again, sup- 
pose the teacher to be addressing a class, of 
which some members have been forced from 
recalcitrant (and perhaps drunken) parents 
by a vigorous application of Beadle and fines : 
it will be awkward to ground the duty of 
obedience on the statement that “ Parents best 
understand the well-being of their children, 
and try to promote it more than any one else.” 

Similar rubs and hitches suggest themselves 
throughout the treatise: and, on the whole, 
one feels that the fitness of things does not 
shine quite so luminously through the present 
constitution of society as a strictly undenomi- 
national morality is forced to assume. 

Still, after all is said, it is impossible not 
to commend the execution of this unpretending 
little book. Perhaps a few of the precepts 
are rather wanting in homely plainness : thus, 
“Let economy never degenerate into avarice,” 
is quite in a different style to the next, “ Under 








any circumstances spend less than you earn,” 
a precept which we hope the pupils of our 
primary schools will not find it too difficult te 
carry out in after-life. 








Life of Henry Dunster, First President of 
Harvard College. By the Rev. Jeremiah 
Chaplin, D.D. (Triibner & Co.) 


THouGH we differ on certain points from the 
author's estimate of Henry Dunster’s character 
and misfortunes, we can notice with unqualified 
approval his vivid sketch of collegiate life at 
Harvard under the government of its First 
President, and recognize the fairness of his 
enumeration of the facts that resulted in the 
President’s ejection from his office after thir- 
teen years of conscientious labour. A man 
of Lancashire by birth, and of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, by education, Heary 
Dunster possessed a full share of the rese- 
luteness and tenacity of purpose, bordering 
on stubbornness, which have always dis- 
tinguished the inhabitants of our Northern 
counties : and whilst he represented favourably 
the learning of his University, he exhibited 
also the virtues and failings of the seventeenth 
century Puritan. Crossing the Atlantic, in 
order that he might worship God, and exer 
cise the calling of a Christian minister, beyond 
the reach of Laudian divines and persecutors, 
he arrived at Boston in the summer of 1640, 
and in the following August received his 
appointment to build up and govern Harvard 
College. In the execution of that task he 
worked strenuously for some thirteen years, 
delivering lectures, restraining unruly youth, 
and performing several duties that would now- 
a-days be thought beneath the dignity of a 
collegiate Principal. His was the pen that 
produced the rules for the government of the 
new society, in accordance with the discipline 
of Cambridge in the “old country,” and the 
penal system of the Laudian statutes of Ox- 
ford. Rebels though they were against epis- 
copal government and kingly tyranny, the 
New England Puritans were so far under 
the influence of aristocratic sentiment as te 
hold that common folk were bound to order 
themselves lowly and reverently to all their 
betters, and move contentedly in the state of 
life in which they found themselves. In 
accord, therefore, with the political morality 
of the Church Catechism, the Dunster Code 
ordained that Harvard undergraduates should 
duly cap their dons, and that students of 
gentle birth should receive expressions of re- 
spect that might not be offered to plebeian 
scholars. For perverseness or gross negligence, 
they were liable to the shame and pain of 
the birching-block, like Oxonians of the same 
period, who had not completed their eighteenth 
year; and fresh-mnen were required to act as 
the fags and servitors of their seniors, “a 
custom,” Dr. Chaplin says, somewhat vaguely, 
and without explaining a local term for the 
benefit of English readers, “which, in later 
times, has been superseded by ‘hazing,’ a 
practice more annoying, it may be, but less 
degrading, except to those who practise it.” 
The following extracts exhibit the spirit of 
the Dunster Code :— 


“Let every student be plainly instructed, and 
earnestly pressed to consider well, the maine end 
of his life and studies is, to know God and Jesus 
Christ, which is eternall life, and therefore to lay 
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Christ at the bottome, as the only foundation of | 


all sound knowledge and learning.”—“ They shall 
honor, as their parents, the magistrates, elders, 
tutors, and all who are older than themselves, as 
reason requires, being silent in their presence, ex- 
cept when asked a question, not contradicting, 
but showing all those marks of honor and reverence 
which are in praiseworthy use, saluting them with 
a bow, standing uncovered, &c.”—“ Every under- 
graduate, unless he be a fellow-commoner (com- 
mensalis), the son of a gentleman, or man of supe- 
rior rank (nobilis), or the eldest son of a knight 
(miles), shall be called by his surname only.”— 
“No student shall buy, sell, or exchange anything 
of the value of sixpence, without the approbation 
of his parent, guardian, or tutor.”—“ The scholars 
shall under no pretext use the vernacular tongue, 
unless a public English exercise has been assigned 
them.”—“ If any student violate the law of God or 
of this college, either from perverseness or frora 
gross negligence, after he shall have been twice 
admonished, he may be whipped (virgis coerceatur), 
if not an adult (eighteen); but if an adult, his 
case shall be laid before the overseers, that notice 
may be taken publicly of his deserts. In case of 
graver offences, however, let no one expect such 
gradual proceedings, or that an admonition must 
necessarily be repeated in relation to the same law.” 


All went well with the young college and 
its laborious chief, until, in a luckless season, 
the President, after much searching of the 
sacred word and his own heart, adopted the 
most distinctive doctrine of the Anabaptists, 
and felt himself bound to teach his college 
and the outer world that the baptism of infants 
was both futile and impious. Then came the 
stir of inquisitive animosity and resentful 
judgment that may justify the author's ex- 
pressions of disdainful pity, but should not 
surprise any English reader who can recall the 
agitation and clamours of the Gorham contro- 
versy. Society was horrified: its rulers were 
profoundly moved with concern for the Pre- 
sident’s error and its possible consequences. 
The authorities of the State took counsel 
together, and appointed competent persons to 
remonstrate with the heretic, and to use all 
their powers of logic and rhetoric for his 
restoration to orthodoxy. The culprit declining 
to recant, the authorities, having regard to his 
academic zeal and usefulness, reluctantly con- 
sented that he should be allowed to retain his 
office, on condition that he promised to refrain 
from perverting the minds of his pupils. If 
he would hold his peace, he might remain 
President of the College; but if he ventured 
to mislead others, he must resign his academic 
place. This was their final decision, made 
after much prayer and theological discussion, 
and with no unseemly precipitancy. But 
Henry Dunster belonged to the kind of men 
who cannot make compromises with their sense 
of duty. Refusing to accept the offered terms, 
he publicly preached against infantile baptism, 
and declared that he would not withhold his 
light from youthful Harvardians. He would 
yield nothing ; his opponents could make no 
further concession. So the honest man lost 
his appointment, preserved his self-respect, 
and in due course died in poverty. The ejected 
President’s case was certainly one of hardship. 
In a certain sense,—though by no means in 
the seventeenth century’s sense of the term,— 
he was a martyr, and in that character deserves 
honourable recollection. But even if we could 


concur with his biographer in thinking that 
his misfortune was in no degree due to “any | 
fault of his own,” we should decline to join in 

the author’s unsparing censure of the zealot’s | 





adversaries. If Dr. Chaplin is generous to 
the sufferer, he is much less than just to the 
men who caused the suffering. Pitiful for 
the hardship imposed on his hero, he is blind 
to the difficulties of the honest men whose 
conduct, no less than the President’s line of 
action, is referable to conscientiousness. As 
Puritans of the seventeenth century, they were, 
of course, deficient in liberality of thought and 
in charity to their theological opponents. 
Religious tolerance was no virtue of their 
period. To say that they became exiles from 
their native land in order that they might be 
free to worship God after their own notions 
of rightful service to the Almighty, is only to 
state a part of their case. They were as much 
bent on religious uniformity as their Laudian 
enemies, and became colonists of New England 
to found a community which should be devoid 
of religious dissensions, and in which they 
should have the power to suppress every kind 
of religious thought that was in their opinion 
offensive to God and hurtful to man. In 
consenting to maintain their friendly inter- 
course with the President, and permit him to 
keep his place, if he would only be silent 
respecting his acceptance of “a blasted error,” 
they exhibited a measure of toleration very 
unusual in fervent Christians of their school. 
Had they gone further in the way of concession, 
and allowed Dunster to. plant what they held 
to be false and extremely pernicious doctrine 
in the minds of their young men, they would 
have betrayed the trust reposed in them by 
society. They would also, in their submissive- 
ness to a single man, have surrendered the 
chief object which they and their fellow-exiles 
had at heart. The eloquent and persuasive 
teacher of the condemned doctrine would, in 
the course of a few years, have divided the 
people of one faith into two religious sects, 
that would have contended fiercely for su- 
premacy. That Dunster was not superior to 
his judges in religious meekness and tolerance 
his Memoir affords abundant evidence ; and it 
is clear that, had he lived to be the chief of 
a dominant party of Antipzdobaptists, he 
would have striven to silence the enemies of 
his truth by just such means as his antagonists 
employed for the preservation of their truth. 
Under these circumstances, the Overseers of 
the Harvard College were by no means so 
blameworthy as the biographer imagines. In 
saying thus much for them, however, we do 
not palliate the spiteful niggardliness that 
characterized their pecuniary dealings with 
Henry Dunster after his dismissal from the 
President's office. 





The Life of Saint Jane Frances-Fremyot de 
Chantal. By Emily Bowles. Quarterly 
Series, Vol. II. (Burns, Oates & Co.) 

THE present volume of ‘The Life of St. 

Jane Frances de Chantal’ is a very readable 

and interesting compilation from more volu- 

minous works, not readily accessible to general 
readers. It is, of course, highly condensed, 
and gives only a slight insight into much that 
we should have desired to read at greater 
length. The author intrudes very little of 
herself upon the reader, and has done her 
work faithfully and conscientiously. A woman 
of genius would have made a more interesting 
book out of the materials. Although we 
are thankful for what we have received, we 








are left with an earnest desire that somebody 
would write the life and times of Madame de 
Chantal, without the medium of spiritual 
adulation in which saintly biographers feel 
themselves bound to indulge. 

Jane Frances de Chantal was born at Dijon, 
on the 23rd of January, 1572. Her father was 
Bénigne Fremyot, the stout-hearted President 
of the Burgundian Parliament, and of a good 
old Burgundian family. Her mother died 
when Jane was only a year-and-a-half old. 
Jane was brought up in considerable inde- 
pendence, and associated more with her father 
and his friends than with children or young 
people. The religious and political discords 
between the Catholic party and the Calvinists 
at that period ran very fiercely at Dijon. Jane 
was early imbued with the short, sharp dog- 
matic elements of the Catholic faith, and she 
took them in with the undoubting belief of a 
child. It is told that one day her father and 
a Calvinist visitor had been for a long time 
disputing about “the Real Presence” before 
Jane, who was then not quite five years old. 
After a while, she rose from her seat, and 
going up to the Calvinist with flashing eyes, 
she said, “But, my Lord, we must believe 
it.” The gentleman, after a playful reply, 
suited as_he thought to such a juvenile adver- 
sary, gave her a pocket of sweetmeats. Jane 
took them gravely from his hands, and going 
straight to the fireplace, she flung them into 
the flames, saying, ‘Look, my Lord! that is 
how heretics will be burned in the fire of Hell, 
because they do not believe what our Lord 
has said!” 

A most uncompromising little miss! She 
had through life a strain of fierce, overbearing 
strength and austerity in her nature, which it 
needed many years, much sorrow, and the 
gentle culture and example of St. Francis de 
Sales to temper before she became the loving 
and well-balanced character which she subse- 
quently was. We are told that Jane’s edu- 
cation was carefully attended to—that she 
learned to read, write, dance, and to play on 
several instruments; but that, above all, she 
was instructed in religion—that she loved the 
Catechism, and “ delighted in the definiteness 
and accuracy of dogmatic teaching.” She had 
early dreams and aspirations after self-sacrifice, 
and the entire dedication of her life to the 
service of God; sometimes she desired to be 
a martyr for her faith, and at others to give 
herself up to the service of the sick and poor. 
In 1587 Jane’s elder and only sister was mar- 
ried to the head of a considerable family in 
Poitou, and Jane, then about sixteen, was 
sent to live with her for a while, both to see 
society and to be out of the way of the reli- 
gious and political troubles at home. It was 
the time of the League and the Civil Wars. 
The President, Fremyot, was devoted to the 
party of Henry the Third, and when his Par- 
liament revolted, and joined the insurgents, 
he left Dijon and retired to the country. He 
was a high-minded old man, and had an 
uncompromising sense of honour and loyalty, 
which Jane inherited from him. In her sister's 
family she was placed under very dangerous 
influences for so young a girl. The dame de 
compagnie, who was intended to take care of 
her, tried to entice her into the use of magic, 
in order that she might marry one of the great 
noblemen of Poitou. She encountered other 
dangers, more insidious, in the admiration and 
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flattery which she met with ; but we are told 
that she put herself under the protection of 
the Blessed Virgin, and gave herself more 
resolutely to her religious duties. She seems 
also to have stoutly resisted the love of magni- 
ficent attire, although many years afterwards 
St. Francis waged war against the lace and 
embroidery in which she indulged, and the 
elegant fashion of her dress, also against 
her long and beautiful hair, which he 
induced her to cut off. Jane was endowed 
with much good sense, and she evinced 
her judgment in the matter of her suitors. 
She refused two brilliant marriages because 
one of the gentlemen was a concealed Huguenot, 
and the other a man without any sense of 
religion. In 1591, she was recalled home to 
Dijon, and there she met the individual whom 
her father had selected as her husband,—one 
of his own friends and companions in arms, 
Christopher de Chantal, Baron de Rabutin, 
who, though still under thirty, had fought no 
less than eighteen duels,—which Bussy de 
Rabutin ascribed to the great meekness and 
suavity of his demeanour. One of Madame 
de Chantal’s grandchildren (Gabrielle de Tou- 
lougon) became the first wife of Bussy de 
Rabutin ; and that fascinating scapegrace led 
her such a life, that the Capuchin Friar who 
preached her funeral sermon declared “that 
he scarcely knew which of the two, Madame 
de Chantal or Madame de Rabutin, would 
receive the brightest eternal crown”! but this 
was all long after the time we were speaking 
of. Madame de Chantal found her own husband 
a religious, cultivated, witty, and agreeable 
man, with whom she lived very happily, and 
whose death was the greatest grief in her life. 
Madame de Chantal had very noble elements 
in her character: she had an ever-present 
sense of duty; she had the courageous faculty 
of estimating things and people at their proper 
worth ; she had a sense of the relative value 
of the different claims on her time and attention ; 
she understood the beauty of proportion in all 
things. In after-life she became remarkably 
gentle and loving ; but as a young woman she 
was harsh, imperious, and austere. The young 
couple resided at Bourbilly, a lovely country- 
seat, which afterwards came to Madame de 
Chantal’s granddaughter, Madame de Sévigné. 
The civil wars of the League against Henry 
the Fourth were at their height; and the 
Baron de Chantal, one of the king’s warmest 
adherents when he became a Catholic, was 
called to Paris, where he went, leaving to 
his young wife the sole administration of his 
large but dreadfully encumbered property. 
Jane showed herself equal to the trust; and 
her skilful economy and wise government, her 
bright and cheerful spirit— for when not 
opposed she was fascinating,—and her care 
for the servants, both in the castle and on the 
outlying portions of the estate, brought order, 
peace, and prosperity out of the confusion, 
and they form a pleasant picture of domestic life 
of the period. She was a model chatelaine, and 
had a genius for administration and organiza- 
tion. She was singularly kind and merciful 
to all her husband's prisoners, brought, for 
whatever offence, to the dungeons of the castle ; 
for of course the Baron exercised all the powers 
of justice and execution like the other Seigneurs 
of those good old times. Four children were 
born of the marriage, one boy and three girls : 
it was the boy, Celse Bénigne de Chantal, who 





became, in after years, the father of Madame 
de Sévigné, and narrowly escaped being hanged 
for his share in a duel, in his quality as second 
to Bouteville de Montmorency. The message 
came to him on an Easter Sunday, whilst he 
was in church with his family, receiving 
the Communion: he jumped up from his 
knees, left the church, and ran, in his velvet 
shoes and gala dress, just as he was, to 
the Porte St.-Antoine, fought his duel with 
Montmorency’s second, as was the rule in 
those days, killed his man, and fled for refuge 
to his sister, Madame de Toulougon. Bouteville 
de Montmorency was arrested and executed. 
Celse Bénigne de Chantal was sentenced to 
death by the Parliament of Paris, and Madame 
de Chantal had actually made her preparations 
to go to him, to help him to sustain his punish- 
ment. He, however, escaped that danger, and 
was killed not long afterwards at the siege of 
La Rochelle, a death which his mother con- 
sidered an honour. Madame de Chantal’s 
brief married life came to an untimely 
end. Her husband went out one day shoot- 
ing into the woods round Bourbilly with 
a friend and relative, M. d’Anlézy; his 
friend’s gun went off by accident, and M. de 
Chantal was so dangerously wounded that, 
after lingering for nine days in great agony, 
he died, after adding a clause to his will, in 
which he declared his death purely accidental, 
and disinheriting any of his children who 
should seek to revenge it. Madame de Chantal 
nearly died of grief, but her mind regained its 
balance, and she devoted herself to her children, 
and to following out the wishes of her husband 
in the management of their property. Nearly 
her first action, we are told, was to seal her 
love to her lost husband by a vow of perpetual 
chastity. She reviewed all her goods, and gave 
her wedding-dress and all her rich clothes to 
the Church, made bundles of her husband’s 
clothes, and gave them to the poor ; pensioned 
off all the servants not absolutely necessary ; 
and placed her household on a most moderate 
footing. She had at this time a singular pre- 
vision of the friend and director who was to 
exercise such an influence over her after-life. 
Like all religious Catholics, she felt the need 
of a wise director to guide her. One day, as 
she was riding alone on the outskirts of a little 
wood, whither she had gone to look after some 
workpeople, she saw at a short distance a 
person who looked like a bishop coming towards 
her, dressed in cassock, rocket, and biretta. 
His countenance, serene and heavenly, gave 
her a sense of great inward peace and conso- 
lation. At the same moment, the thought was 
suggested within her, “This is the guide and 
man in whose hands you will place your con- 
science.” On riding up to the spot, she found 
no one; but in after years, when she first saw 
Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, she recog- 
nized him as the one whose appearance she 
had seen on this occasion. We are also told 
that at that same time, the bishop, being rapt 
in prayer in the old Castle de Sales, saw the 
vision of a young widow, whose face was 
unknown to him, and as if a curtain had been 
drawn up, he saw gathered together a new 
religious congregation, of which he was assured 
the young widow was to be the mother, and 
himself the guide and director. Signs and 
miracles were plentiful in the lives of both of 
them. Madame de Chantal’s widowhood 
was spent partly with her old father at 





Dijon, and subsequently with her father-in- 
law in his gloomy old Castle of Monthelon. 
The Baron Rabutin de Chantal was a dreadful 
old Turk, who often made his household 
tremble for their lives; he, however, in his 
turn, lived in bondage to his housekeeper, a 
terrible virago, who wasted his substance, and 
reigned supreme in the castle along with her 
five children. Of course she hated Madame 
de Chantal, and resented her right to interfere. 
The Baron took the part of his tyrant, and 
when Madame de Chantal spoke once to him 
about the disorderly condition of things he 
exploded into such a burst of rage and insolence 
that she never again attempted to interfere, 
and the housekeeper enjoyed the power to 
mortify her in every possible way. But Jane 
was already in training for becoming a Saint ; 
she took her new position patiently; tried 
to educate the five children along with her 
own, and even washed and dressed them, for 
their mother neglected them, and seems to 
have been an essentially bad, vulgar woman. 

We cannot go into the details of her first 
meeting with St. Francis, nor the rule of life 
he gave her. It was mixed up with austerities, 
and a nun-like detachment from the world, 
and was the beginning of the religious 
life she afterwards embraced. For some 
years longer, however, she continued to 
live in the Castle of Monthelon, bringing 
up her children wisely, and trying, by the 
force of example, to bring the Baron and his 
household gradually into some sort of order. 
Francis de Sales was much attached to all the 
children of Madame de Chantal, especially to 
Marie Aymée, who became, whilst still almost 
a child, the wife of his youngest brother, 
Bernard de Sales. The letters that Madame 
de Chantal wrote to St. Francis are unfortu- 
nately lost, for when her letters were returned 
after his death, fearing they might be published, 
she destroyed them. In the beginning his 
influence upon her was admirable ; he softened 
the vehemence and the asperities of her strong 
character, and under his guidance she became 
a matured and noble christian woman. He 
helped her with counsels in the management 
of her children, softening her severity, and 
preventing her from making them hate religion 
by over-much anxiety. Nothing can be wiser 
or more beautiful than his watchful care over 
them. He says of himself—-‘I think I have 
that kind of fatherly heart which is motherly 
too.” To Frangoise, the youngest of the family, 
he writes thus :— 

“T conjure you, my dear child, from day to day 
wean your heart from frivolous amusements. I am 
not scrupulous, and I only call frivolity the volun- 
tary inclination to things which turn away the 
mind from thoughts and meditations upon eternity.” 
He even interceded with her mother that the 
young creatures might be allowed to have the 
pretty things and fine clothes appropriate to 
their station, and which their hearts desired, 
although he seems to have been very scrupulous 
that the dress should not be “cut too low” for 
modesty. That which her Catholic biographers 
regard as the crowning virtue and great claim 
to sanctity in Madame de Chantal, we can 
only look upon as a great and grievous error. 
Led away by her love and over-estimation of 
the virtue of a conventual life, she left her 
father, who was then near eighty years old, she 
left her father-in-law, the old Baron Rabutin de 
Chantal, she left her children, in order to 
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embrace the life of a nun, in the first convent 
of the Visitandines, an order founded for her 
by St. Francis himself. The account given of 
her departure and farewell to her family treats 
ef the consent wrung with tears from the old 
father; of the poor old sinner, the Baron, who 
was nearly “‘senseless with grief” when she 
quitted the castle; of her son, the impetuous 
Celse Bénigne, who flung himself across the 
threshold of the door, declaring she should pass 
ever his body if she would go, and she did 
step over him. She left all the natural ties that 
God had given her, to become a saint, and 
the foundress of sixty-five convents, and a 
woman whose name has gone forth to the ends 
ef the world. 


Die Pilatus-acten. Kritisch untersucht von 
R. A. Lipsius. (Kiel, Schwers’sche Buch- 
handlung ; London, Nutt.) 

WHATEVER subject Prof. Lipsius undertakes 
to discuss, he examines thoroughly, with the 
learning and patience characteristic of a 
German scholar. Possessing true critical 
sagacity, he inquires into minute details, 
enters into dry particulars, assigning to them 
their relative value, and deducing such con- 
elusions as appear to follow in legitimate 
sequence. Hence, his judgments are entitled 
to respect, and usually carry the reader’s con- 
vietions along with them. 

His present publication on the apocryphal 
gospel termed the Acts of Pilate, will not 
disappoint expectation, for the subject is 
investigated with all the acuteness and cir- 
eumspection which it now demands, especially 
as various points connected with it have been 
mach debated in recent times. The work 
treats of the condemnation, passion, and 
sesurrection of Jesus Christ, drawing its 
materials from the four gospels, with a few 
things from the Acts of the Apostles, but 
interweaving apocryphal additions. 

After noticing the different recensions and 
MSS. of the document, Prof. Lipsius gives 
the five constituent parts which require 
attention. 

1. The fundamental writing beginning.with 
the words “In the fifteenth year.” This 
contained the first eleven chapters at least ; 
the critic considering it doubtful whether the 
document extended as far as the sixteenth. 
It was professedly composed in Hebrew by 
Nicodemus. 

2. A document relating to the descent of 
Christ into hell and the deliverance of the 
souls confined there by Satan, which was 
circulated in the name of Leucius and Charinus. 

3. An elaboration of the original story by 
Ananias or neas under the Emperors 
Theodosius and Valentinian, with the first 
prologue and chapters 17-27 added; perhaps 
also chapters 12-16. 

4. The second revision, not prior to the 
second half of the fifth century, in which 
the book of Ananias was re-written in a some- 
what different form, professedly a document 
translated into Latin by Nicodemus, from one 
composed by a Jew, Atneas, at the command 
of the Roman toparch, Nicodemus. 

5. The text contained in a part of our 
Latin MSS. of chapters 12-29, somewhat 
intermediate between three and four, and 
adding two new chapters. 

The document purporting to proceed from 
Ananias (3) gives its own date, viz., the 18th 











of Theodosius the Second, and the 5th of 
Valentinian the Third, 2. ¢., a.p. 425. 

The date of the primary document (1) is 
more difficult to determine. Here Dr. Lipsius 
tries to show, in opposition to Tischendorf, 
that neither Tertullian nor Justin Martyr used 
our present Acts. It is more probable, he 
thinks, that the two fathers referred to such a 
document as the epistle of Pilate to the 
Emperor Claudius, now incorporated with the 
Apocryphal Acts of Peter and Paul, the sub- 
stance of which may have existed so early. 
One thing is certain, the wide-spread belief in 
the fourth century of an account of Jesus 
written by Pilate to Claudius. As the present 
Acts of Pilate existed before Epiphanius, Dr. 
Lipsius dates them between 326 and 376 a.pD., 
and attributes their composition to the desire 
of superseding the heathen Acts of Pilate pre- 
viously current. Internal evidence confirms 
this origin. That the document could not have 
been written early in the second century, is 
shown by the numerous transformations and 
misapprehensions of the accounts in the 
canonical Gospels and Acts. 

The second part of the work, Christ’s 
descent into hell, purporting to have been 
written by Charinus and Leucius, had no con- 
nexion with the Acts of Pilate, and is of 
Gnostic origin. Its present text is not older 
than the latter part of the fourth century; but 
the Gnostic ground-work may have belonged 
to the first half of the third, anterior to the 
first part of the present Acts of Pilate. 

The whole essay will repay readers interested 
in the discussion of early christian apocryphal 
literature, for the arguments are carefully 
advanced and well-sustained. In some points 
we are not convinced by Dr. Lipsius, as where 
he separates chapters 12-16 from the oldest 
recension, and attributes them to the author 
of the Afneas-recension, who, if he did not 
write them, appended them to the document. 
His conjecture that Pilate’s epistle to the 
Emperor Claudius incorporated with the Acts 
of Peter and Paul may have been the docu- 
ment referred to by Tertullian is improbable, 
though he naturally supposes that it had an- 
other form in the second century, as the pre- 
sent belongs to the fifth. 

The essay lessens the value attaching to 
Tischendorf’s application of the document. 
The argument of the celebrated Leipzig Pro- 
fessor is, that the work being cited by Justin, 
as well as by Tertullian, and consequently 
belonging to the first decades of the second 
century, implies the existence not only of the 
synoptic gospels, but the Johannine one at 
the commencement of that century. Yet the 
critic does not hold that the production in 
our hands remained free from interpolations ; 
all he maintains is, that its main substance 
is the same. The concession of later alter- 
ations and additions is a prudent one; but 
it subtracts materially from the force of the 
argument, unless it can be shown that the 
references of Justin and Tertullian find their 
correspondences in original portions of the Acts 
of Pilate drawn from St. John’s gospel. The 
reasoning of Tischendorf had been questioned 
by Hilgenfeld and Scholten, before Lipsius 
demolished it thoroughly. Henceforward it will 
be unwise for the defenders of the fourth gospel 
to appeal to the Acts of Pilate ; because good 
evidence is weakened by association with the 
doubtful or far-fetched. Thechampions of truth 





have external testimony enough to rely upon, 
without summoning this apocryphal docu- 
ment. 








Memories of the British Museum. 
Cowtan. (Bentley & Son.) 
WHENEVER mention is made of books and the 
lovers of books, there are two men whose 
names should not be forgotten by Englishmen, 
The first is Robert de Bury, Bishop of 
Durham (A.D. 1333-45); the second is the 
good Duke Humphry of Gloucester. If ever 
the Trustees of the British Museum add a 
couple of statues to those which now occupy 
the Hall,—where Roubilliac’s Shakspeare stands 
like a slip-shod French ballet-master, who has 
just got an idea,—they should be the statues 
of the Bishop and the Prince. De Bury was 
not, indeed, the first Englishman who collected 
books, but he was the first who turned his 
library to public use. He admitted readers, 
and he circulated books. It is true that the 
favour was confined to clerics; but the favour 
was a step made in a good direction. He did not 
admit laymen, because, for the most part, they 
could not read. The exclusiveness was more 
pardonable than that of the Trustees of the 
Museum a generation ago, who admitted 
readers only in very small numbers, and 
visitors not at all. There was no use, they 
said, in people looking at books which they 

were not allowed to read! 

Duke Humphry is as worthy of affectionate 
remembrance as De Bury. He was, before 
all other things, a lover of books. What 
joyous days he used to spend with the Abbot 
of St. Albans in the library of that town,— 
“ Little London,” as it was called, for its life, 
wealth, and general activity. The good Duke 
was not merely a book collector. Having 
suggested and aided with his purse some 
astronomical tables, the compiler called them 
by the Duke’s name. Humphry not only 
opened his library to scholars, but invited 
them to his table. Many of them would have 
dined with the mythical Duke Humphry if it 
had not been for the liberality of the real one. 
Pleasant, too, to all bibliophilists is the memory 
of many a prelate of ancient days, but for 
whose love for literature many a shelf would 
now want some rich and rare manuscript. In 
those days, when it was known that a ship 
was coming over from France laden with 
manuscripts, gloriously illuminated and gor- 
geously bound, there was a rush of clerical 
amateurs down to Dover to forestail all other 
purchasers. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
being nearest to the port, generally had the 
first chance, and overhauled the packages as 
soon as they came ashore. Sometimes he 
would be rowed out to sea, board the lore- 
freighted vessel, and do a large amount of 
business before landing. When other pur- 
chasers became equally alert, then our prelates, 
or their agents, went into foreign lands, and 
brought back with them manuscript books 
which were exhibited in the Scriptorium, 
where worked our greatest artists. Those 
book-makers of the day were, moreover, in no 
degree inferior to their brethren over-sea. 

They would be astonished, however, if they 
could see the collection of manuscripts of their 
own respective ages as well as that of printed 
books now in the Museum, to‘ the history ‘of 
which Mr. Cowtan has added some pleasant 
chapters. They are written with great sim- 
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plicity. There is some redundancy, which 
might have been avoided, and occasionally 
the author gets a very great way from Blooms- 
bury and the Library ; but taken altogether, 
he has done good service. The book, it must 
be added, is rather a history of the house, 
library, officers, and attendant incidents than 
of the Museum and its manifold contents. 
Occasionally, looking abroad, the author sug- 
gests an idea that is not without value. One 
ef them is the construction of a noble street, 
running from the Museum through Drury 
Lane, to Somerset House, so that both build- 
ings might be seen to greater advantage. A 
noble street is a very good thing in its way, 
but in making the one here suggested, where 
does Mr. Cowtan propose to put the hundreds 
of poor families it would render homeless ? 

The Museum may be said to date from the 
middle of the last century. We will not go into 
its history further than to say that it began in 
old Montague House, and in its new form and 
splendour occupies the site of that quaint red- 
brick mansion and its gardens. For many 
years, under the ancient régime, it was useful 
to very few people. Readers who now com- 
plain of having to wait half an hour for a book 
should be patient, by remembering the days 
when a reader was required to write on one 
day for a book which was delivered to him only 
the day after. In the old days, the reading- 
room was ill-fitted for that by which it was 
called; now it is the noblest room in the 
world. Since the old era everything has im- 
proved, some things have been abolished : the 
Museum flea and the Museum headache belong 
to history, and there are more lady readers in 
a day than there were wont to be in several 
years together. 

In reference to the ladies, it is to be observed, 
that Mrs. Macaulay, the historian, was the first 
and only lady reader for ten years after the 
opening of the old reading-room. A lady of 
another sort made application for permission 
to use the Library, and we are not surprised that 
Mr. Daniel Wray, one of the Trustees, opened 
the eye of astonishment when he read her 
name. It was that of the most audacious of 
maids-of-honour, Miss Chudleigh, afterwards 
the notorious Duchess of Kingston. Miss 
Chudleigh appears to have obtained her ticket, 
and she probably used it for other purposes 
than literary studies; for she succeeded in 
making the Duke of Kingston her husband ; 
she also got the Rev. Mr. Harper, keeper of the 
printed books, to couple them. The reading- 
room is, manifestly, favourable to the propaga- 
tion of sympathetic influences. “ It has 
been my happiness,” says Mr. Cowtan, “ not 
unfrequently to render a little assistance to 
some of those fair readers in their researches, 
and,” he adds, “my friendships have been 
very pleasurably enriched by this very agreeable 
part of my official duties.” These friendships 
are not only possible of acquirement by happy 
officials, they are open to all properly qualified 
gentlemen readers. ‘‘The reading-room,” we 
are told, “is the daily resort of literary ladies, 
who not only fill the tables especially appro- 
priated for their use, but are to be found scat- 
tered over the entire room.” “ Scattered,”—Mr. 
Cowtan uses the word with a sort of tender 
jealousy. There is just a rose-blush amount 
of reproach in it. He refers more than once, 
with a dash of uneasiness in the expression, to 


the freedom assumed by the nymphs of the 





reading-room. ‘‘Two long tables,” he says, 
circumstantially, “have been set apart for their 
special use, with hassocks for their feet ; and 
a cloak-room, with every necessary female 
attendance, has been carefully and thought- 
fully provided for their comfort and accommo- 
dation. It is remarkable, however,”—and we 
fancy we detect a despondency in this utter- 
ance,—* it is remarkable that a considerable 
proportion of lady readers sit from choice at 
the unreserved places.” Some half-dozen years 
ago, when readers’ tickets were given to very 
young gentlemen and ladies, an affinity “‘ from 
choice” was not only strongly exhibited, but a 
correspondence was carried on, and there was 
a speeding of soft intercourse from desk to 
desk, which, if it interrupted old and serious 
readers, gave them valuable opportunity for 
making psychological and philosophical obser- 
vations. 

Now and then there have been some eccen- 
tric persons among the readers. In the days 
we have last referred to, there was one young 
gentleman who, in going from his seat to where 
the books of reference are placed, used to ride 
his chair like a velocipede. And when, in the 
old room, and for a year or two in the new, 
a sneeze was heard which shook, or seemed to 
shake, the building to its foundation, every one 
knew that the stupendous effect was caused by 
the great Greek scholar, George Burgess. 

Mr. Cowtan only briefly adverts to the 
painful subject of the stealing or the mutila- 
tion of books by some who have basely abused 
the privileges of readers. It is a curious fact, 
however, that a portion of the Cottonian Manu- 
scripts in the Library was stolen property. Sir 
Robert Cotton’s collection was made up in 
great part of records which he had embezzled. 
The offence was condoned by James the First. 
Indeed, there is a double felony in one part of 
the Cottonian collection. The City autho- 
rities lent the ‘ Liber Custumarum’ and ‘ Liber 
Legum Regum Antiquorum,’ once the property 
of Andrew Hart, who died in 1328, to Sir 
Francis Tate and Sir Robert Cotton. After 
reiterated demands for the return of these 
manuscripts, made during eight years, one 
half of each volume was sent back to the 
lenders. The other two halves, bound toge- 
ther, after having for a long period found a 
place on Sir Robert's shelves, are now to be 
met with, MS. Claudius D.II., in the Cottonian 
collection in the Museum. Mr. H. T. Riley has 
made reference to this felonious act in the Intro- 
duction to his ‘ Memorials of London and London 
Life.’ He attributes to this mean and dis- 
honest proceeding the long- maintained reso- 
lution of the London Corporation to keep 
their literary treasures safely (but unprofitably) 
under lock and key. While Sir Robert Cotton 
was plundering in all directions, he was him- 
self exposed to equally audacious depredators. 
When Sir Thomas Bodley was about to visit 
Cotton, the latter received a letter from Sir 
Robert Saville, warning him that “if he held 
any book 86 dear as that he would be loath to 
lose it, he should not let Sir Thomas out of 
his sight, but set the book aside beforehand.” 
How far the Bodleian may be made up of 
“conveyed” materials, we do not know. 
There have been very respectable depredators 
in this line. Dr. Thorndyke stole some manu- 
scripts from Camden’s hands as the latter lay 
dying. There are on record right reverend 
stealers of books, who keep the petty-literary 





larcenists in countenance. When Bishop 
Moore, of Ely (1707-14), used to dine with a 
particular friend, that friend might be seen on 
the morning of that day putting all his rarest 
books out of sight, as the bishop would have 
no scruple in helping himself if he had the 
opportunity! If we refer to foreign stealers 
of books, it is only to state that they include 
the most dignified and most learned of men. 
They loved books not wisely, but too well. 
Their passion for literature was stronger than 
their principles. They form a long list, from 
Pope Innocent the Tenth, when Cardinal, to 
the Professor at St. Petersburg, who was, by 
degrees, transferring the national library to 
his own shelves. In alluding to pilfering or 
mutilating books in the Museum Library, 
Mr. Cowtan says— 


“Tn every case convictions followed, and the offen- 
ders were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
with hard labour. Mutilation of books has also 
occurred: I recollect some flagrant instances of 
this nature, where the parties were discovered 
and severely punished. One was that of a man 
well known, and I may add, highly respected. He 
was writing a Life of Daniel O’Connell, M.P., and 
had consulted the newspapers for information that 
was required. Some of the speeches were too long 
to be copied, and the reader deliberately cut them 
out with a pen-knife. He was discovered and 
punished. Another instance I recollect well, as I 
was engaged with others for some weeks in making 
the requisite examinations of books he had used, 
in order to bring the offender to justice. He was 
an artist, and committed wholesale depredations 
among books containing prints and engravings. 
He was, however, discovered, but not before he 
had succeeded in filling a large scrap-book with 
ere which he had abstracted from books in the 

ational Library. Not long since, a long set of 
‘The Pulpit,’ in many volumes, had to be removed 
from its place in the Reading-Room, as many 
entire sermons had been cut out. Little did the 
congregations, to whom these sermons were pro- 
bably preached, imagine where they had come 
from.” 

In the last of the above illustrations the 
author is, perhaps, somewhat hard on the 
delinquent, who may have been a lay sinner, 
like the wicked old woman who, resolving to 
depart from her wickedness, began her new 
life by stealing a Bible. 

In 1833, Cobbett thus spoke in the House 
of Commons, when a grant of money was 
asked in support of the Museum :— 


“¢He would ask,’ said the honourable gentle- 
man, ‘of what use in the wide world was this 
British Museum, and to whom, to what class of 
persons, it was useful? It did a great deal of good 
to the majority of those who went to it, but to 
nobody else. Let those who lounged in it, and 
made it a place of amusement, contribute to its 
support. Why should tradesmen and farmers be 
called upon to pay for the support of a place which 
was intended only for the amusement of the curious 
and the rich, and not for the benefit or for the in- 
struction of the poor. If the aristocracy wanted 
the Museum as a lounging place, let them pay for 
it. For his own part, he did not kuow where this 
Rritich Museum was, nor did he know much of the 
contents of it; but from the little he had heard of 
it, even if he knew where it was, he would not take 
the trouble of going to see it. He should like to 
have a list of the salaried persons; he should like 
to know who they were; he should like above all 
things to see whether they were not some depen- 
dents of Government—some of the aristocratic fry. 
He wanted their names—the names of the maids 
who swept out the rooms, to see whose daughters 
they were; whether they were the daughters of 
the heads of the establishment, or what other rela- 
tion they bore to them.’ He concluded by declaring 
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that ‘this British Museum job was one of the 
most scandalous that disgraced the Government, 
and when he said that he could not make it more 
disgraceful.’ ” 

Among the assistants of the olden time was 
a Mr. Cates, who is thus etched :— 


“Mr, Cates was remarkable for the extreme 
neatness of his attire, and looked very much like 
an old English clergyman. I was attracted to him 
from the first by his amiability and general intel- 
ligence, and always admired his fine athletic form 
and noble head. While with the Duke of Grafton 
he was known to be one of the best boxers of the 
day, and a proficient in ‘the noble art of self- 
defence’; sometimes he would delight my youthful 
fancy by narrating some of the encounters he had 
successfully sustained while in the service of the 
Duke. His duties at the Museum were of a totally 
different character, but at the same time he could 
have exercised his prerogative as Superintendent 
of the reading-room in summarily ejecting any 
refractory student who should presume to violate 
the silence and sanctity of the place.” 

We add one other home-sketch, as being 
one among many which take us back plea- 
santly to what seems almost a primitive time 
with congenial people, and all simply limned 
in Mr. Cowtan’s pen-and-ink sketch :— 

“TJ would not by any means omit the name of a 
lady who was kind to me from the morning of my 
first engagement in the Library: I allude to 
Mrs. Mary Bygrave, the Housekeeper, or, as she 
is termed in the Parliamentary Returns, ‘ Chief- 
Housemaid.” This lady entered upon her duties 
as early as the 18th of March, 1799, and on my 
first connexion with the Museum I was a special 
favourite of hers. She had spent thirty and three 
years in the service of the Trustees, and though 
somewhat advanced in life, she still retained the 
remains of a beauty that must once have been very 
bewitchingly attractive. From my being the 
youngest man at that time in the Museum, she 
was particularly pleased with little attentions paid 
to her. I remember presenting her one summer 
morning with a moss-rose bud, when I remarked 
that at one time it would have done for an emblem 
of herself. She told me, with a woman’s pride, 
that she was once rather attractive, at least the 
young fellows told her so, Her husband was one 
of my colleagues in the Library, and entered the 
Museum on the 24th of March 1810. He, too, 
was a gentleman of the bygone age, and retained 
the fashion of wearing a black dress-coat, knee- 
breeches, black stockings, and shoes with bright 
buckles. Mr. Bygrave, Senior—for he had a son 
and a grandson in the Library,—was one of the 
most active old men that I ever met with. I have 
seen him dance a minuet most gracefully when he 
was eighty years old, and he would ascend a ladder 
to reach a book from the topmost shelf of a press 
with as much quickness and agility as the youngest 
of us. This worthy pair lived in the eastern wing 
of old Montague House, abutting upon Great 
Russell Street. I was not unfrequently invited to 
take a cup of tea with them, and was delighted to 
listen to the anecdotes they were so fond of telling, 
relating to the early history of the Museum.” 

We now leave this volume to the further 
and fuller examination of all curious readers. 
There is a variety of information in it, apart 
from what may be described as amusing. 





The Valiant Woman. By the Archbishop of 
Rheims. (Burns, Oates & Co.) 
THis is a series of seventeen discourses by 
Monseigneur Landrot upon the passage in Pro- 
verbs which commences with the words ‘‘ Who 
shall find a valiant woman?” It has, under 
the title of ‘La Femme Forte, gone through 
several editions in France, and is now admir- 
ably translated into English by Miss Helena 
Lyons. The book was worth the trouble she 





has bestowed upon it. Though the sermons 
are those of a Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
they contain very much that is well worth 
perusing and laying to heart by people of all 
persuasions, being eminently practical in cha- 
racter, and containing little or nothing to limit 
their application. ‘The author does not, like 
most celibate ecclesiastics, write as if he had 
been accustomed to see women only through 
a telescope. For him they are warm and 
breathing, and something of their strength and 
their weakness is known to him. ‘To judge 
him by this book, we should deem him a wise 
and kindly man, of unaffected simplicity, a 
little given to platitudes, perhaps, but mani- 
festly disposed to the exercise of the affections 
rather than to austerity. This is how he would 
address himself to husbands :— 


“Mutual confidence is the very breath of life, 
the source of the purest happiness; it binds hearts 
closer, and weaves fresh charms for the ties of 
relationship. Where trust does not exist, there 
can only be a life more appalling than the grave. 
... Were I preaching to your husbands, I would 
say to them, ‘Seek to deserve the entire confidence 
of your wives, for heartfelt loving trust can neither 
be compelled nor given at will; it must be won by 
virtue.’” 

There is no hint of interloping confessor 
here. The wives he exhorts in this fashion :— 

“Exert yourselves to merit and win your hus- 
bands’ confidence, which you will infallibly do if 
you lead an exemplary life, and maintain unshaken 
sweetness and patience amidst what may be most 
wounding to you. A man may have great defects, 
even great vices ; he may have his irritable moments, 
when he will use words as harsh as they are unjust 
towards her who is the helpmate of his life. That 
is of little matter. If a woman is all she should be, 
he will respect her in spite of himself, and place 
full trust in her; and notwithstanding the angry 
taunts, in the truth of which a passionate man 
professes to believe at the moment of utterance, 
his heart will remain faithful to her, and will be 
likewise drawn to admire and practise virtue.” 

Well does the good Archbishop know the 
fascination of the morning bed. In his fifth 
and sixth discourses he grows eloquent on the 
difficulties of early rising, extolling it not for 
the sake of barren asceticism but for its health- 
giving, mind-quickening influences. An extract 
from his remarks on this subject must conclude 
our notice :— 

“Once you have fixed your hour of rising, keep 
to it with the more firmness because of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, for this troublesome couch 
of ours contains in the morning such an amount 
of magnetic fluid that it keeps us back, I do not 
say against our will, but with a not unpleasing 
force which seems to fasten us to the pillow. I 
acknowledge we are now in the presence of our 
most terrible enemy, and our pillow is that enemy. 
When we would quit it in the morning, it lulls us 
with the artful tones of a syren, and caresses us 
with the utmost tenderness. It seems to say, 
Why leave me? Are you not well off here?... 
It is so cold out of bed!... There is but one way 
to secure a victory, and that is a prompt, decisive 
act, a military charge, a jump out of bed. Rout 
the enemy by a vigorous sortie, and the victory is 
yours... . When 1 meet a isan: whe hes the courage 
to rise at an early hour every morning, I straight- 
way conceive a high idea of the firmness of his 
character.” 








The Japanese in America, By Charles Lanman. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

A cose alliance, for which it is somewhat diffi- 

cult to account, bas, of late years, sprung up 

between America and Japan. Perhaps the con- 

trastof ideas, suggested by the fact of theextreme 





East and West uniting together in brotherly 
love, and of the newest and certainly one of 
the aldest empires of the world joining hands 
in concord, may have something to do with it, 
Doubtless, also, the desire of securing a leading 
position in the East has had its weight. But 
this is to be gained by other means than by 
providing feasts and addressing adulatory 
harangues to envoys, who are quite able to 
appreciate the real value of these hospitable 
outbursts; and any attempt to conclude a 
separate treaty with these guests cannot but 
end in failure. 

Mr. Lanman has divided the work before 
us into three parts. In the first he gives us 
an account of the reception which has been 
accorded in America to the members of the 
Japanese Embassy ; a number of essays, written 
by Japanese students, forms the second part ; 
and the third consists of a sketch of ‘ Life and 
tesources in America,’ written by Mr. Mori, 
the Japanese Minister at Washington, and 
especially intended for the information of his 
fellow-countrymen. It is almost needless to 
remark, that to English readers the principal 
interest of the book centres in the Students’ 
Essays. <A collection of after-dinner speeches 
and of complimentary letters forms a by no 
means entertaining kind of literature; and Mr. 
Mori’s pictures of American life, though doubt- 
less well suited to the requirements of his 
countrymen, have for western readers a some- 
what insipid flavour. On the other hand, in 
the Students’ Essays are accurately reflected 
some of the leading traits of the Japanese 
character. The first feeling, however, which 
is suggested by a perusal of the essays of Mr. 
Enouys and his brother students, is astonish- 
ment at the very creditable English in which 
they are written. And although, to those who 
have seen much of the Japanese resident in 
Europe, and who have noticed the extreme 
accuracy with which, often at the expense of 
fluency, he speaks a foreign language, this will 
appear less wonderful, it must still be con- 
fessed that, giving these Oriental essayists full 
credit for untiring industry and methodical 
training, it is difficult to suppress the suspicion 
that their compositions are not given to us 
quite in the form in which they left their 
authors’ hands. But, be this as it may, they 
furnish another example of the power of acqui- 
sitiveness, which is a feature so strongly 
marked in all classes of Japanese. In the 
same complete manner in which the Yedo 
Government threw over the time-honoured 
national traditions which were the growth of 
more than twice ten centuries, these young 
students have succeeded in entirely sinking 
their individuality, and in adopting, together 
with the language of their instructors, their 
modes of thought and of expression. It is 
amusing to observe the artless way in which 
the stock opinions of educated Americans on 
political and religious subjects are reproduced, 
as though they were something novel and 
strikimg. Mr, Enonvy’s naner ‘ On the Practical 
Americans’ may be taken as a specimen of the 
ease with which these students have appro- 
priated the sentiments of their tutors as their 
own ; and, in fact, the whole collection affords 
abundant indication that the modern inha 
bitants of Japan bid fair to take a prominent 
place among the “ smattering, much-chattering, 
competitive men” of the present day. 

Mr. Takato’s essay on the ‘Co-education of 
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Boys and Girls’ displays, perhaps, more 
original thought than any in the volume. He 
is a strong opponent of the general system of 
educating children of the two sexes separately, 
and illustrates the wisdom of his theory by a 
fable, the convincing nature of the moral of 
which we must beg leave to doubt. He says, 
“Two country people once caught two young 
foxes, and brought them home to domesticate : 
A put his fox into a yard with domestic fowls, 
while B kept his closely hidden away from the 
sight of fowls, fearing that the fox would catch 
them. But to the surprise of B, A’s fox did 
no harm to his fowls, but played with them, 
and slept with them, though it grew big and 
strong. So B, following the example of A, 
let his fox loose and free among the fowls that 
had been kept away from his eyes. But, 
again to his surprise, his fox caught one of the 
fowls and fled away with it.” This allegory, 
in Mr. Takato’s opinion, puts the question in 
its true light, and he warns his countrymen 
that if they follow the policy of B, when the 
time comes “when the sexes reach their full 
age and are set free, the picnic and the party 
will become a scene of wrong and a field of 
shame, as when B’s fox ran at large among the 
fowls of the yard.” 








The Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles 
E. Gover. (Triibner & Co.) 

THERE is so much in Mr. Gover’s book that 
is equally interesting and instructive, that we 
feel more inclined to call attention to its 
general merit than to scrutinize it severely in 
search of its particular defects. Of these, how- 
ever, there are two which it is absolutely 
necessary to mention. The first is Mr. Gover’s 
manner of dealing with linguistic questions, as 
illustrated by his statement that most philo- 
logers err in excluding the languages with 
which he deals from the Aryan family; the 
second is the method of translating which he 
has in some cases adopted. As regards his 
hypothesis, that “ driven at a very early period 
into the extreme south, and cut off by vast 
oceans from intercourse with other peoples, 
the Dravidian nations have preserved with 
singular purity the vocabulary they brought 
with them,” and that all true Dravidian roots 
“‘common to the three great branches, Tamil, 
Telugu, and Canarese,” can be clearly shown 
to be Aryan, we shall be very happy to listen 
to his arguments when he produces them. At 
present he does nothing but assert, and assertion 
is by no means proof. He might, at least, 
have given some explanation of the pecu- 
liarities in the construction of the contested 
languages, or removed the difficulties arising 
from such stumbling-blocks as are offered 
by their numerals, those test-words of linguistic 
relationship. But he has contented himself 
with laying down the law, except in so far as 
he illustrates it by a bare statement about the 
Aryan nature of Dravidian roots. It is not in 
this off-hand manner that important questions 
concerning race and language ought to be 
handled, or can possibly be settled. We were 
in hopes that Mr. Gover would have either 
modified his original assertions, or justified 
them by evidence in the present edition of his 
book ; but it appears to be identical with that 
which was published some months ago at 
Madras, and was reviewed in the first number 
of the Indian Antiquary. 





As regards his method of translating,—we 
ought rather to say of versifying, for in many 
cases he does not profess to have done more 
than put into a metrical form the translations 
made by other scholars,—it is quite possible 
that he may obtain a favourable verdict from 
many readers, even in those cases in which he 
seems to us most to have sinned, There are 
persons, generally credited with intelligence, 
who prefer what they are pleased to call 
spirited versions of foreign poetry to such 
faithful renderings as appear to them tame. 
To such critics, the following extracts from 
what we consider Mr. Gover’s failures may 
possibly convey pleasure. Here is a stanza 
from a Canarese song, styled ‘ Life,’ on which 
the translator has most unnecessarily affixed 
the stamp of bad taste :— 

If life you will trust, Sir, 
Old Scratch will you nab. 

To death go you must, Sir, 
Your alms he will grab. 

In the folk-songs of all lands, there frequently 
occur passages which are entirely devoid of 
poetic merit, but are interesting, inasmuch as 
they bear upon the manners and customs, the 
religious feeling, or the tone of thought of their 
singers. Prose versions of such prosaic passages 
may be of the greatest value, but they become 
distasteful when they assume an appearance of 
poetry which does not befit them. The theories 
maintained in the Canarese poem of ‘The True 
Pariah’ are well worthy of being studied, but 
a reader might fairly be excused who was 
repelled by Mr. Gover’s rendering of its open- 
ing lines :— 

Who guides not his life by the Shastra’s six, 
An outcaste will live and will die. 

Who hears not the story of Vishnu’s tricks, 
An outcaste will live and will die. 

In the same way, the success of Sivavakyer’s 
protest concerning ‘True Worship” is seriously 
endangered by such a passage as :— 

E’en if you read the Veds, 
The Sama and the Rik ; 
And know the Shaster’s six; 

You still may never know 
The great divine Sivam. 

The chief aim of a translator—of one, at least, 
who can make no pretence to be called a great 
poet—should be to lose as little as possible of 
the form and colour as well as of the sense of 
his original ; and in order to attain to this end, 
he must carefully avoid certain forms of speech 
and metre. While reading Mr. Gover's prose, it 
is easy tocallup before the mental eye a vision of 
oriental life ; but the spell is broken the moment 
we light upon such a poem as that styled 
‘Mother.’ At the clank of its verse all India 
vanishes, and we are at home again in an 
instant. 

But it is time to pass from the faults to the 
merits of Mr. Gover’s book. He has done ex- 
cellent service in calling the attention ofa great 
body of readers, that which is not affected by 
scientific treatises or papers in learned periodi- 
cals, to the vast mass of poetry which is current 
among our Oriental fellow-subjects, and to the 
better side of their moral and religious life. 
Every one knows that a verse may touch one 
“who from a sermon flies,” and so the songs 
in which the Indian poets express the doubts 
and fears of their countrymen about things 
spiritual, their thoughts about life and death, 
their yearnings for a better state of things than 
they see around them, and their aspirations 
towards a higher existence than that which 





they actually lead, may convey a juster sense 
of what is the real mental condition of the 
people who sing those songs, than can be ac- 
quired by the perusal of many distasteful blue- 
books,—may dispel many an unjust dislike, 
mitigate many a dangerous prejudice on which 
no amount of hostile statistics would have 
made the slightest impression. No one can fail 
to sympathize with the regrets and longings 
expressed in so many of these songs, the 
sadness which makes itself audible in such 
complaints as that beginning— 
Oh! what is food tome! Death stands so near! 
Morn, noon, and night his angels close appear. 
In one short day they snatched, as past they ran, 
My friend, my foe, the young, the grey-haired man. 
Their wealth doth stay behind, although so dear. 
There is no joy for me, my life is drear. 
Or the opening of ‘A Father’s Advice—How 
to Cross the Sea of Sin’:— 

Our life is but a sea of sorrow, 

This comes, that goes, the old old way. 
No joy will last beyond to-morrow, 
E’en grief and pain—they will not stay. 

Or the ‘Cry for Help’ of the sufferer who, 
after enduring pain and grief through many 
years, exclaims in despair— 

But now, in age and feebleness extreme, 

Distress and pain are harder still to bear, 

I cannot bear such woe. Tis like a stream 

That surges over-head. 

Mr. Gover’s descriptions of village life are 
very graphic and spirited, and it is always a 
pleasure to read them. At one time he brings 
before us the wandering minstrel in front of a 
rural pagoda, delighting the villagers who 
lounge around him after their day’s work in 
the fields is done, and join in the refrains of 
his songs. At another he sketches.a group 
of mourners who, in some nook among the 
windings of the Neilgherry Hills, with solemn 
dance and song, and many strange funereal 
rites, perform the last good offices in honour 
of some dead relative or friend. Strangest of 
all these rites is that by which the sins of the 
departed are supposed to be transferred to a 
calf, on the close similarity of which to the 
Jewish scape-goat Mr. Gover dwells at some 
length. Here we are shown a band of players 
at one of the games celebrated by moonlight 
at the time of the Coorg new-rice festival ; 
there, a charming picture is drawn of a village 
wedding. The nuptial song which accompanies 
the account of the marriage would evidently 
be of great value if we possessed it in a 
literal translation, and as much may be said 
of the ‘ Funeral Song’ by which it is followed. 

The singular purity and the thoroughly 
spiritual nature of the ideas connected with 
religion by the Eastern hymn-writers whose 
compositions Mr. Gover quotes among his 
Dravidian folk-songs, will astonish most of 
their readers. Let us hope, in the cause of 
kindliness and of charity, that many an eye 
may light upon such really noble poems as 
that styled ‘True Knowledge,’ commencing— 

My God is not a chiselled stone, 
Or lime, so bright and white : 
Nor is he cleaned with tamarind, 
Like images of bronze. 
Or that on ‘The Sin of Idolatry,’ which 
declares— 
Men cannot know from whence they came, 
Else they would never call the sun 
Or moon their God. They would not bow 
To idols made of clay, or mud 
Baked in the fire. 
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Or, finally, this specimen of Sivavakyer’s 
thoughts about the Deity :— 

Our God an ocean is, infinity ; 

No eye can see the end. He has no bound. 

He who would see and know Him must repress 

The waves of his own heart, must be at peace. 

His sole desire is God. His every sense 

Must turn to that great One and clasp but Him. 

Mr. Gover writes with much good feeling 
and sympathy. If he will give us a book on 
Dravidian popular poetry, in which there occurs 
neither a rhymed translation nor a philological 
problem, he will, in all probability, confer a 
genuine obligation upon the reading public. 








Middlemarch. By George Eliot. Book V.— 
The Dead Hand. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


In ‘ The Dead Hand,’ the plot of ‘Middlemarch’ 
seriously thickens, and incident hurries upon 
incident. Mr. Casaubon dies suddenly, and 
Dorothea finds herself mistress of Lowick, with 
all its responsibilities. Her first act is one 
in which poetic justice fully manifests itself. 
The rectory, which goes with the manor, is in 
her gift, and Brooke the inconclusive urges 
upon her that Mr. Tyke, the chaplain to 
Bulstrode’s Hospital, is a spiritual and “ apo- 
stolic”” man—*“ what is called being ‘ apostolic’ 
now” being, according to Lydgate, “an 
impatience of everything in which the parson 
doesn’t cut the principal figure.” Dorothea, 
however, passes over the apostolic Tyke, and 
selects Mr. Farebrother, whom we see happily 
installed at Lowick, with his mother, sister, 
and aunt, before the volume closes. ‘I shall 
do without whist now, mother,” is his first 
remark on hearing of the good news. ‘“‘ Why 
so, Camden? In my time whist was thought 
an undeniable amusement for a good church- 
man,’ said Mrs. Farebrother, innocent of the 
meaning that whist had for her son, and 
speaking rather sharply, as at some dangerous 
countenancing of new doctrine.” So for Mr. 
Farebrother, after his many trials, at last all is 
bright; but for the rest the book is sad. 
Dorothea has been rudely started from her 
dream. A codicil to Mr. Casaubon’s will re- 
vokes the bequest of Lowick should his widow 
ever marry Will Ladislaw; and he further 
tries, or has tried, to extract from her a pledge 
to devote her young life to finishing his 
terrible ‘Key to all Mythologies. Death 
opens his wife’s eyes. 

“The living, suffering man was no longer before 
her to awaken her pity: there remained only the 
retrospect of painful subjection to a husband whose 
thoughts had been lower than she had believed, 
whose exorbitant claizas for himself had even 
blinded his scrupulous care for his own character, 
and made him defeat his own pride by shocking 
men of ordinary honour. As for the property 
which was the sign of that broken tie, she would 
have been glad to be free from it and have nothing 
more than her original fortune which had been 
settled on her, if there had not been duties attached 
to ownership, which she ought not to flinch from.” 

And so we leave poor Dorothea, sadly trying 
to turn her thoughts towards immediate duties. 
Her uncle’s perplexities are a comical contrast 
with hers. Brooke the inconclusive canvasses 
Middlemarch, for which work he has “his 
agents, who understand the nature of the 
Middlemarch voter, and the means of enlisting 
his ignorance on the side of the bill.” His 
own attempts leave him “ with a sense that he 
is a tactician by nature,”—a view of facts which 
he endeavours to impress upon Ladislaw :— 





“You know there are tactics in these things,’ 
said Mr. Brooke; ‘meeting people half-way— 
tempering your ideas—saying, ‘‘ Well now, there’s 
something in that,” and so on. I agree with you 
that this is a peculiar occasion—the country with 
a will of its own—political unions—that sort of 
thing—but we sometimes cut with rather too 
sharp a knife, Ladislaw. These ten-pound house- 
holders, now: why ten ? Draw the line somewhere 
—yes: but why just at ten? That’s a difficult 
question, now, if you go into it.’” 

The account of his speech to the electors of 
Middlemarch is in the writer’s merriest vein, 
and equally merry is the story of his interview 
with the great Mr. Mawmsey, who is 
“a chief representative in Middlemarch of that 
great social power, the retail trader, and naturally 
one of the most doubtful voters in the town— 
willing for his own part to supply an equal quality 
of teas and sugars to reformer and anti-reformer, 
as well as to agree impartially with both, and 
feeling like the burgesses of old that this necessity 
of electing members was a great burthen to a town; 
for even if there were no danger in holding out 
hopes to all parties beforehand, there would be 
the painful necessity at last of disappointing 
respectable people whose names were on his books.” 

Mr. Mawmsey’s desire about reform is to 
put it in a family light,” and to ask if it will 
support Mrs. Mawmsey, and enable her to 
bring up six children when he, Mr. Mawmsey, 
is no more. ‘This family view of things 
political clinches Mr. Brooke completely, and 
Mawmsey follows up his victory mercilessly : 

“When I give a vote (he observes profoundly) 
I must know what I’m doing ; I must look to what 
will be the effects on my till and ledger, speaking 
respectfully. Prices, I’ll admit, are what nobody 
can know the merits of ; and the sudden falls after 
you ’ve bought in currants, which are a goods that 
will not keep—I’ve never myself seen into the ins 
and outs there ; which is a rebuke to human pride. 
But as to one’s family, there’s debtor and creditor, 
I hope; they’re not going to reform that away ; 
else I should vote for things staying as they are.’” 

Let us leave Mr. Brooke amid his self- 
sought woes. 

Mr. Bulstrode’s troubles are yet greater. 
Mr. Bulstrode it is whose one principle of 
practice is to gain as much power as possible 
that he may use it for the glory of God. He 
goes through a great deal of spiritual conflict 
and inward argument to adjust his motives, 
and to make it clear to himself what God 
requires ; and before changing his course, he 
always needs to shape his motives and to 
bring them into accordance with his habitual 
standard. Now, Mr. Bulstrode has bought 
Stone Court of Rigg Featherstone, old Peter’s 
heir,—the Featherstone who “was not brewed 
such, but turned a Featherstone, with sticking 
the name on him.” In the last chapter, how- 
ever,—and after Rigg, the frog-faced, has dis- 
appeared from the scene,—down comes no less 
a person than the disreputable Raffles, Rigg’s 
father-in-law, who, to use old Peter’s words on 
a similar occasion, has a pretty strong string 
round Mr. Bulstrode’s leg, and evidently means 
to use it. What the string is we can partly 
guess, if not entirely ; but must not spoil the 
interest of George Eliot’s readers. Suffice it 
to say, that Mr. Bulstrode seems likely, for once 
in a way, to be forced to lay aside all con- 
sideration of what course best conduces to the 
glory of God, and to shape his conduct by 
ordinary and vulgar hopes and fears. 

Happy turns of thought and language are 
as frequent as ever. There is a certain Mr. 
Powderell, who has “no faith’ in the use of 








Widgeon’s purifying pills, “only hoping that 
it may be attended with a blessing.” Will is 
described as “an incarnation of the spring 
whose spirit filled the air—a bright creature, 
abundant in uncertain promises.” And we are 
reminded that “it is a little too trying to 
human flesh to be conscious of expressing one’s 
self better than others, and never to have 
it noticed,” and that “in the general dearth of 
admiration for the right thing, even a chance 
bray of applause falling exactly in time is 
rather fortifying.” Also the fact that Mr. Rigg 
Featherstone, the frog-faced, should sell Stone 
Court instead of enjoying the fine old place, 
to the perpetual surprise and disappointment 
of other survivors, is ‘‘an inexhaustible and 
consolatory subject of conversation to Peter's 
disappointed relatives,” whom it pleases vastly 
to wonder ‘“‘ what Peter would say, if he were 
worthy to know.” 


“The tables were now turned on that dear 
brother departed, and to contemplate the frustration 
of his cunning by the superior cunning of things 
in general was a cud of delight to Solomon. Mrs, 
Waule had a melancholy triumph in the proof that 
it did not answer to make false Featherstones and 
cut off the genuine ; and Sister Martha receiving 
the news in the Chalky Flats said, ‘Dear, dear! 
then the Almighty could have been none so pleased 
with the almshouses after all.’” 


With this extract, picked almost at random, 
we conclude. It were idle to point out, for the 
fifth time, that ‘ Middlemarch ’ is, throughout, 
equal to itself. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Antiquities of Langharne and Pendine, Car- 
marthenshire, S. Wales. With some Notice of 
their Neighbourhoods and [Illustrations. By 
Mary Curtis. 

Tus little book is easy to carry, easy to read, and 
has in it matter worth the reading. Tourists who 
seek relaxation after labour will find their account 
in visiting Langharne. Lucky for such “ foreigners” 
is it that they have not to call the place by its ancient 
name, Tal-y-lwch-cirian! for their holiday would 
probably be lost in futile attempts to master the 
unmasterable by any but by those to the manner 
born. Old customs have not gone out there. 
“ The inhabitants continue the custom of ornament- 
ing the stone floors of their houses and steps of 
their doors every Saturday with devices traced 
out in chalk ; it is called ‘stoning.”” The author 
may be fairly congratulated on the amount of 
interesting or amusing facts which she has con- 
trived to put, with order and clearness, into 4 
hundred and a half of well-printed pages. This 
has been effected by the simple process of saying 
only what there was to say. She sticks as close 
to her locality as a woman to her sewing-machine, 
and produces good and praiseworthy work in 
consequence. She knows it is not perfect, and 
wishes it had been. It could hardly be bettered 
within the same limits; while to extend the 
latter would change the book from a pleasant 
local historical guide to chapters of county history, 
—dquite another thing. At the end, the author 
says farewell, “in the belief that some future day, 
St. David’s will become an archbishopric ; Pen- 
dine a large town, with its natural riches fully 
developed ; and Langharne the greatest city of the 
three.” When this has been accomplished, no one 
will have any reason to doubt that Merlin has 
established his name as a prophet. He foretold 
the above desirable consummation, and no doubt 
it will be as he foretold, unless it happens to be 
otherwise ! 


The Dialect Poems of Benjamin Preston. With 
a Notice of the Author, by J. E. Preston. 
(Saltaire, Holroyd.) 

Tus little volume is a collection of the occasional 
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ems of a poor Bradford wool-comber, who now 
eeps a small beershop near the far-famed 
Shipley Glen. The writer has suffered the sharp 
pangs of hunger, and the grinding of hard masters ; 
and his ‘T’ poor Weyver’ and ‘T’ Weyver’s 
Death’ reproduce only too faithfully the feelings 
of his class. One cannot read them, or others like 
‘’ sacred Drawer,’ without being touched by them. 
The humorous poems, like ‘ T’ creakin Gate’ (a wife 
who shams illness and goes to the seaside) and 
‘T’ spicy Man’ are not first rate. The political 
ones, like ‘Stand up, Lads, an let’s hev’ a Feyt,’ 
are worth consideration by the House of Lords. 
Asa specimen of the dialect these poems are, of 
course, valuable. Perhaps the most curious point 
in them is the substitution of t for c in “tlam- 
ming,” starving, for “clamming” ; “tluthered ” for 
“ clustered ”: 

T’ poar childer, fast asleep upstairs, 
T nowt bud shifts an shurts, 


Com runnin dahn when t’ muther scrikt, 
An tluthered raand hur skurts. 
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OUR RUSSIAN LETTER. 
St. Petersburg, July 15, 1872. 

One of the oldest questions that has puzzled 
Russian historians has lately received a new solu- 
tion. The old chronicle of Nestor tells how the 
Slavonian land was rich and great, but filled with 
dissensions, and how the people at last united and 
sent over the sea to a foreign prince, saying, ‘Come 
and rule over us.” It was in answer to this call 
that Rurik and his brothers came to Novgorod in 
862, the year which has been accepted as the 
foundation of the Russian Empire. The question 
whence these princes came, and who were the 
nation of their followers, has often been hotly 
debated, some maintaining that they were Baltic 
Slavonians, others Lithuanians, and others North- 
men or Swedes. The weight of argument was 
neg with the Normanists. But now comes 

rof, Ilovaisky, who argues, in a paper read before 
the Archeological Congress, and subsequently 
published in the Russian Messenger, that the whole 
story is mythical, foisted into the chronicle by 
later hands; that there was no call for any forei 
prince, and consequently, no immigration of North- 
men; and he even throws doubt on the very exist- 
ence of Rurik himself. The paper of Prof. Ilovaisky 
is very conclusive, and has produced a great im- 
pression, for there were many people who were 
inclined in their hearts to the same belief, but who 
had always drawn back from touching this accepted 
legend of the foundation of Russia. The author 
shows that the Variags were not a nation, but a 
class of hired adventurers, supported by the Russian 
princes, and that there is reallyno reason to suppose 
that the name of Russia was given by or derived 
from these soldiers of fortune. Arabic and Byzan- 
tine writers show that there was a strong and war- 
like nation, called Ross or Kuss, inhabiting the 
south-west of the present Russia, long before the 
date fixed for the coming of Rurik. Prof. Ilovaisky 
identifies the Russians with the Roxolani or Rosso- 
lani (the Alans on the river Rox or Ross), a tribe 
of Sarmatians mentioned in the classical writers; 
and commenting on the fact that there are a 
number of rivers Russ and Ross in Russia and 
Prussia, and that the Volga was anciently called 
Ros, Ras, and Rha, and is even now called Ra by 
the Mordvi, concludes that this is an old generic 
term for a river, similar to the word Dan or Don, 
seen in the names of so many streams. The 
Russians he considers to be indigenous Slavonic 
people. The legend of the call given to Rurik was, 
according to Prof. Ilovaisky, inserted into the col- 
lection of chronicles in the latter part of the 
twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, by 
some writer in Novgorod, at a time when Novgorod 
and Kief were in strong rivalry, to explain the 
origin of the nation. The legend is similar to 
those existing in many other nations, devised with 
a similar object, and the habit which at that time 
existed at Novgorod of inviting princes to come 
there from other parts of Russia rendered such an 
explanation more plausible. It is noteworthy that 
this legend is found only in the chronicles, and is 
neither mentioned nor referred to by any foreign 
author, contemporary or otherwise, though some, 
as the Arab writers and Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, showed themselves very well informed on 
all Russian affairs. 

Another curious point in Russian history has 
just come to light, thanks to the researches of Mr. 
P. Malnikof. It has been found that both Peter 
the Great and his mother, Natalia Naryshkin, were 
brought up among English people, to whom the 
Naryshkins were allied by marriage. In the time 
of Ivan the Terrible, a certain Hamilton came from 
Scotland, and entered the Russian service. His 
descendants, who later took the name of Khomutoff, 
were constantly in the military service, and lived 
at Moscow, in what was called the German suburb. 
Marriages between these foreigners and Russians 
were very rare ; and any one of the great families 
would have thought it a great mésalliance to be 
connected with people who were both foreigners 
and heretics. Still, the great Matveief, the trusted 
adviser of the Tsar Alexis, married a Miss Hamilton, 
who took the Russian religion, and with it the 





name of Avdotia Grigorievna. In Matveief’s regi- 
ment was a young officer, Fedor Naryshkin, 
who fell in love with and married the niece of 
Matveief’s wife, and the daughter of Peter Hamilton. 
She also embraced orthodoxy, and was known as 
Avdotia Petrovna. Neither Matveief nor Narysh- 
kin belonged to old and distinguished families, 
and it was therefore easier for them to break over 
the rules, and to live in a foreign style; for the 
two Hamiltons brought a new life, and a hitherto 
unknown freedom of manners, into the homes of 
their husbands. Natalia Kirillovna Naryshkin, 
the daughter of Fedor’s brother, lived as a member 
of the family of the rich and notable Matveief, her 
great-uncle by marriage ; for it was the custom to 
collect the lesser members of the family into the 
great houses. Her great beauty, her fine voice, 
her open manners, and the shreds of European 
education which she had acquired, no doubt 
enabled her to captivate the Tsar Alexis, who 
frequented Matveief’s house, and to whom all 
novelties were pleasant. There was, however, no 
sudden love and speedy marriage, as has been 
commonly supposed; but the Tsar, in selecting 
another wife, conformed to the old custom of 
inspecting a number of young girls who were 
proposed for the honour. At these inspections, 
six young girls (for the Palace rooms were not 
large enough to hold more) lay in the upper 
chambers of the Palace, pretending to sleep, with 
their nearest friends and relatives about them. 
The Tsar passed slowly along, and surveyed and 
meditated on their beauties, and his physicians 
made a medical examination of them. When 
the choice was finally made, the lucky damsel 
was given the title of Tsarevna and Grand- 
Duchess, and changed her name. The Tsar Alexis 
inspected seventy maidens on nineteen different 
occasions, from the 11th of December, 1669, to 
the 28th of April, 1670, including those of the 
highest birth and family. Natalia was inspected 
on the 12th of February, 1670, but was not finally 
married to the Tsar until the 2nd of February, 
1671. It was, doubtless, delayed through domestic 
quarrels in the Palace. She was the last Tsarevna 
who had to undergo such an inspection before her 
marriage. She had four ladies of honour at her 
court, two of whom were the two Hamiltons, the 
wives of Matveief and Naryshkin, and the young 
Peter doubtless heard many a tale in his boyhood 
from his aunts and mother of the pleasures and 
amusements of the German suburb, which first 
turned his thoughts in that direction. At the 
death of Alexis the enemies of the Naryshkins 
surrounded the new Tsar. Matveief and his 
family were sent into exile, and Avdotia Narysh- 
kin, whose husband died about this time, was 
confined on an estate near Alatyr. After having 
various quarrels with her guards, she suddenly 
disappeared two years later with her mother and 
children, and it was afterwards ascertained that 
she had gone to a deserted hermitage in a lonely 
place among the woods, and was living there 
under the name of the dissenting prophetess, 
Deborah. Fruitless efforts were made to recapture 
her, and she continued her lonely life till Peter, 
still a boy of ten, ascended the throne in 1682, 
and the very same day issued an order for her 
recall. What a fate for an English girl! Her 
niece, the daughter of her brother William, was 
the famous Fraulein Hamilton, the mistress of 
Orloff, who was executed thirty years later, by 
order of Peter, for child-murder. 

The veteran Academician, Baehr, now more 
than eighty years old, has just published a very 
curious book in German, on the services of Peter 
the Great in extending geographical knowledge, 
which forms the 16th Part of the ‘ Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss des Russischen Reichs.’ It was begun 
and partly printed as long ago as 1848, but dis- 
continued on account of some dispute as to the 
services of Behring. Baehr describes the numerous 
expeditions sent or proposed by Peter to Siberia, 
China, America, Bukhara, the Caspian and Indian, 
but occupies himself chiefly with Behring’s Expe- 
dition, which was undertaken to carry out Peter’s 
own ideas and under autograph instructions given 
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five weeks before his death. This expedition 
Baehr calls “ the greatest geographical expedition 
known to history,” and its result, the discovery of 
the relation of America to Asia, “the greatest 
geographical discovery after the discovery of 
America.” There are some excellent maps of 
Siberia and Kamtchatka, and of the Caspian Sea, 
appended to the volume. 

t is announced that a new German monthly 
review will be started here on the lst of August, 
to be called the Russische Revue, and edited by 
Mr. Rottger, with the aim of making Russian 
affairs better known abroad. It will publish 
original articles, extracts, and translations on all 
questions pertaining to the political, social, econo- 
mical, and intellectual life of Russia. 8. 








FALSE GUIDES. 
Long Ditton, July 3, 1872. 

Tue charge of inaccuracy which Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake brings against existing maps of Syria 
applies with equal force to existing maps of 
England. I have lately consulted two maps of 
the country around London, one published by Mr. 
Stanford, and the other by Mr. Philip, and I find 
both grossly inaccurate with regard to Mid Surrey. 
In the former, the lower roads from Thames 
Ditton to East Molesey (incorrectly spelt Moulsey), 
and from the latter place to Walton, the road from 
Weston Green to Esher, and the cross-road through 
West End, are omitted ; and the roads radiating 
from Hersham Green are laid down so incorrectly, 
that in following the road which, according to the 
map, should have led to Walton, I found myself, 
when I should have been at that place, in the 
midst of a heath, as far from Walton as I was 
when at Hersham. Some of the omissions men- 
tioned above occur also in Mr. Philip’s map, in 
which the road from Esher to Leatherhead ends 
abruptly half-way. The village of Ockshot is 
omitted in both maps, and in Mr, Stanford’s, a 
large common, called Stoke Heath, is laid down, 
which does not exist, while Esher Common is 
omitted. This is not an instance of the frequent 
confusion of names of commons. There is no 
common where Stoke Heath is laid down, and 
Esher Common is in a different locality. TT. F. 





ON FORTINBRAS AS A NAME; AND ON THE TWO 
BEARERS OF IT IN SHAKESPEAR’S ‘HAMLET,’ 

THE import of the word Fortinbras, as we find 
it more than once in ‘ Hamlet,’ is by no means 
clear—whether we look at it as a mere name, or 
consider it with respect to the part in the play 
taken by its bearer. Fortinbras the elder is only 
alluded to ag the uncle of Fortinbras the younger, 
and of Fortinbras the younger it has been said, 
somewhat sneeringly, that his only function is to 
bury the dead. 

I will begin with the word as a name. It 
applies to two kings of Norway; and though in 
some sense it may be called a Norse, or Scandina- 
vian designative, it is not a Norse word. It is 
French rather than Norse; French in a corrupt 
form. It is French, inasmuch as it is, according 
to the present doctrine, Fierwmbras, or Fierabras, 
which is a derivative from ferrt brachium. If 
brachium be, with a pardonable latitude, translated 
by the word “side,” or “rib,” the result is ferri 
costa. Now this is a combination actually applied 
to one of the old Norse Sea-kings, which translated 
into Icelandic and English becomes Iarns/dha and 
Ironside. Thus, then, the word as a name is and 
is not Norwegian. 

this name, however, there were two 
bearers; just as there were two Fortinbrases. 
There was Edmund Ironside of England, whose 
name in Latin would be Edmundus coste ferree, 
and there was also Bidrn Iarnsidha, which by 
interpretation would be Bidrn coste ferree ; or, as 
it is actually come down to us, Bier, &e. Word 
for word, it is submitted that it is out of Bier 
coste ferree that we get the name under notice; the 
“ Bier” which gives us the name having coalesced 
or become confluent, with the “fer” in ferrum = 
iron. 





Man for man, however, the English king has 
the most historical reality. Bidrn, in the form 
Berno, is, doubtless, found in the best authorities 
for the details of the Danish piracies: but neither 
Bier coste ferree nor Biodrn Iarnsidha is found 
before the eleventh century. William of Jumieges 
connects Bier coste ferree with the famous Hast- 
ings (Eystein): whereas neither Dudo of St. Quen- 
tin nor the Annalists say anything about him. 
(See Zeuss, ‘Deutschen und die Nachbarstamme,’ 
p. 596.) In other words, we do not hear of Biorn 
Ironside until after the death of Edmund Ironside. 
Whether they were really two Ironsides, or whether 
there is confusion on the part of the historians, is 
a secondary question. The point under notice is 
the etymological origin and import of the name. 

At the same time it is held that there is 
confusion somewhere. Nor is this unnatural, in- 
asmuch as both the Ironsides have connexion with 
Denmark. Edmund, by his premature death, 
leaves the whole of England to the Danish King 
Canute. Biorn, possibly, and even probably, in 
person and by name (but at any rate as a Norseman 
of the time of Hastings), engaged in a conflict with 
the Empire, and was notably defeated by Arnulf. It 
is submitted that out of this campaign the “ Polack 
wars ” of the play have originated: and with them 
one of the Fortinbrases. 

To deduce the other from Edmund Ironside 
(assuming a certain amount of confusion) is, pro- 
bably, a legitimate process of criticism. There is, 
however, perhaps, a less amount of assumption in 
supposing that the son and father bore the same 
name, and differed from one another only as the 
Elder and the Younger. This is manifestly the 
case with the two Hamlets. In Saxo the murdered 
father is definitely and conspicuously named Hor- 
vendil. In Shakespear he is Hamlet—the Elder 
or Father as the case may be. 

To understand the prominence given by Shake- 
spear to these two royal Norwegians we must read 
the play (to some extent at least) as an historical 
one: one for which Saxo’s account is the authority. 
Thus the— 

sealed compact 


Well ratified by law and heraldry, ve ” ‘ 
(Act i. se. 1.) 
upon which Horatio dilates somewhat lengthily, is 
explained by a reference to Saxo’s account of the 
duel between Horvendil and Kollar, his Norwegian 
rival ; the preliminaries of which read more like a 
conveyance or a mortgage than a challenge. Here, 
however, in the mere substitution, by Shakespear, 
of Fortinbras for Kollar, there is confusion—so 
that the assumption in the preceding remarks must 
not be condemned over-hastily. It is not pretended 
that, out of investigations like these, we can get 
genuine history. All that is maintained is that 
such questions are, in some small sense, historical, 
i.é., that they originate out of distorted history 
rather than out of arbitrary fiction. R. G. L. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


TueE following items of intelligence, so different 
from reports now in circulation, may be relied 
upon :— 


There will be no meeting on Monday of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

There will be a meeting of the Livingstone Com- 
mittee, to receive the report of the commander of 
the Relief Expedition. 

If any geographical information is received, it 
will be communicated at the Brighton Meeting of 
the British Association. 

Stanley may be expected on Wednesday next 
at the earliest. 

There are letters from Livingstone on the way 
to England ; these are directed to the late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, to Sir 
Bartle Frere, and to Mr. Bates. 

This is all that is known at present. 

Not one line has been received from Livingstone 
direct up to the time of our going to press. 





Literary Gossip. 

Srr Travers Twiss, D.C.L., has in pro. 
gress the second volume of the Monumenta 
Juridica : the Black Book of the Admiralty, 

THE general public, as well as Etonians 
particularly, will be glad to hear that Mr, 
Jesse is engaged on a work which will tel] 
the history of the great school, and show the 
influence of its teaching, in narratives of the 
lives of the most illustrious of its pupils. 

THE ‘ Life of Thomas a Becket,’ translated 
from an Icelandic Saga by Mr. E. Mag. 
nisson ; and the ‘ Life of Archbishop Dunstan,’ 
edited by the Rev. J. R. Green, are among 
the works to be published under the sanction 
of the Master of the Rolls. 


“Q.” certainly fluttered the dramatic Vol- 
scians in their dovecotes, in his ‘ Dramatists 
of the Present Day.’ What “Q.” did there 
for authors and the stage he is now doing for 
artists and the Royal Academy in the columns 
of the Globe. 

A Book which was printed and published in 
1844, but which was never written, is about 
to be reprinted. Its author, Mr. Lordan, who 
exercises at Romsey “the glorious art,” set up 
the types as he composed the work. Its title 
is ‘Colloquies, Desultory, but chiefly upon 
Poetry and Poets.’ Apart from its intrinsic 
merits, it is a curiosity, being the first un- 
written book. There is, indeed, a tradition 
that Retif de la Bretonne composed his 
‘Paysan Perverti’ in the same way, but he 
was not himself the originator of the tradition. 
Mr. Lordan began his career “at case” very 
early. Before he was five years of age he put 
in type a sheet of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and he is 
proud of the first proof of his handiwork, 
which is still in his possession. 

THE new issue of the Spenser Society 
consists of the first series of the collected works 
of George Wither, forming a supplement to 
the reprint of the ‘Juvenilia.’ Thirteen tracts, 
many of them very scarce and curious, are 
included in the new volume. ‘Amydala 
Britannica,’ ‘Almonds for Parrots,’ 1647, and 
‘Vaticinium Causale, a Rapture occasioned by 
the late Miraculous Deliverance of His High- 
ness the Lord Protector from a Desperate 
Danger,’ 1655, are the more curious and 
valuable of the poetical pieces. The prose tracts 
are principally occupied with Wither’s vindi- 
cation of his own integrity, honesty, and 
bravery—a task on which during his whole 
life the poet was occupied. A complete reprint 
of George Wither is an important (in more 
senses than one) contribution to literature. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘The work 
‘How to Spend a Month in Ireland, 
with the name of Sir Cusack Roney on the 
title-page as author, which was advertised 
in the Atheneum by Mr. Hotten, was not 
the production of the gentleman mentioned. 
With the exception of the introductory tables 
of railway routes and fares, and postal and 
telegraphic arrangements, which were compiled 
by Sir Cusack Roney, the work in question 
was written by Mr. T. Frost.” 


Mr. Furnivatt asks us to state that he 
declines entering into any controversy on 
Chaucer points with Mr. A. Hall in our 
columns; but he most willingly accepts the 
conclusion implied in Mr. Hall’s statements, 
that if Mr. Hall understands Chaucer, he, Mr. 
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Furnivall, does not. Mr. Furnivall also holds 
the converse of this conclusion to be true. 

Amone recent donations to the Chicago 
Library, we have to notice that Lord Houghton 
has presented a number of volumes, including 
his own works and ‘The Life and Works of 
Keats.’ The first volume bears the following 
inscription :—‘ This first edition (privately 
printed) of ‘The Poems of Richard Monckton 
Milnes, Baron Houghton,’ part-owner of the 
parishes of Bawtry, Austerfield, and Scoresby, 
in the county of Yorkshire, England,—from 
which the most eminent of the Pilgrim 
Fathers went forth to make the New World,— 
is presented to the Chicago New Library, 
with the deepest sentiments of national kin- 
shipand private regard.—-F ryston Hall, Yorks., 
July 22, 1872.” 

SHELLEY’s Poems form the 1,207th volume 
of the Tauchnitz Collection of British Authors. 
Amemoir, appreciative of Shelley as poet andas 
man, has been supplied by Miss Mathilde Blind, 
who concludes with these words on Shelley’s 
poetry :—‘“‘The mighty harmony of its inspi- 
ration enables thousands . . . to soar to spiritual 
heights, and kindle with spiritual fires un- 
attainable, unimaginable save for such aid. 
What higher glory of the beneficent triumph 
of genius is possible on earth, and what poet 
has achieved such triumph more gloriously 
than Shelley?”—Let us here record a fact 
that may raise a smile, namely, that M. Jules 
Janin has this week pronounced Chateaubriand 
to be the most illustrious of poets in the 
whole world ! 

“Frint Jack” is gone from among us, and 
the modern manufactory of ancient British 
pottery is extinct. That peculiar artist, how- 
ever, has found an imitator. At the last 
meeting of the Royal Historical and Archzo- 
logical Society, at Kilkenny, Mr. William 
Gray exhibited an antique bronze sword, but 
he pointed out, to the vexation of “virtue and 
Erin,” that it was a counterfeit. He added, 
that a regular manufacture of archeological 
forgeries of a similar kind was being carried 
on in Ireland! 


Ar the Worcester College for the Blind 
Sons of Gentlemen, the Bishop of the diocese 
last week distributed the prizes. The first 
mathematical and second classical prize was 
won by Mr. A. W. G. Ranger. The want of 
embossed books is being overcome. Greek 
works are manufactured, when required, by 
the aid of the Braille type. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE's unfinished ‘ Dol- 
liver Romance,’ the form into which ‘Sep- 
timius’ was ultimately cast, is to be published 
at Boston, by Messrs. Osgood & Co., along 
with his early novel, ‘ Fanshawe.’ 


Tue ‘Life and Correspondence of Chief 
Justice Taney’ (renowned for his decision in 
the Dred-Scott case) is about to be published 
at Baltimore. The early portion of the work 
is autobiographical, the remainder has been 
prepared by Dr. Fuller, of the Maryland Bar, 
the Chief Justice’s literary executor. 


A question of International Copyright is 
likely to come before the German law courts, 
in which English authors have some interest. 
A lady known in literature as “Ouida” has 
authorized editions of all her writings in the 
Tauchnitz collection. Her last volume of 
tales, which is shortly to appear in England, 





was, it appears, first published in America, 
and has been reprinted without her leave— 
indeed, against her protest—by Messrs. Asher 
& Co., of Berlin. Two editions, therefore, are 
in the German market ; and a law court will 
have to decide whether, from their point of 
view, an English author forfeits his copyright 
in England by first publishing in America. 

Tue New York Nation politely states that 
“Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, Professor-Elect 
of History in the Georgia University, sig- 
nalizes his accession to a post in which he 
may yet do considerable harm by writing a 
‘Compendium of History of the United States,’ 
of which E. J. Hale & Son, New York, are to 
be the publishers.” 

THE celebrated Military Library of Metz 
has been transferred to Berlin for the use of 
the Prussian staff. It consists of about 
40,000 printed volumes, some of which are 
of extreme rarity, also of precious MSS. and 
drawings. It would seem from this transfer 
that the Prussians do not look forward with 
extreme confidence to a permanent or undis- 
turbed possession of the great Lorraine for- 
tress. Whether the library is much needed at 
Berlin, is a matter open to question. If it is, 
there is, unfortunately, no building at present 
fit for its reception, so that the books are 
likely to remain for a long while stowed away 
in their packing-cases. 

Tue recently-deceased poet, Franz Grill- 
parzer, has left an autobiography, extending 
to the year 1836. It is said to be a work of 
great interest. A portion already published 
relates to the difficulties experienced in bring- 
ing out his play of ‘ King Ottocar,’ and com- 
prises a lively account of his interview with 
Gentz on the subject. When the drama at 
last appeared it was a failure. The subject 
being taken from Bohemian history, the pre- 
judices of the nationalities concerned were 
violently excited, and a signification was 
ascribed to the work which the author had 
never contemplated. 

Two biographies of Heinrich Friedrich Karl 
Stein have recently been published by Brock- 
haus, of Leipzig; one, ‘Stein und sein 
Zeitalter,’ a fragment of the history of Prussia 
and Germany, from a.p. 1804-1815, by Sigis- 
mund Stern ; the other, ‘ Heinrich Friedrich 
Karl Freiherr vom und zum Stein,’ by Franz 
Mauritius, 

Tue Albanian Greeks resident in Constan- 
tinople have formed a club for the promotion 
of Greek schools, and the extension of the 
Greek language in Albania. The Albanians 
are dangerous allies of the Hellenics. They 
form a large part of the immigration into 
Greece, and they have never given up the 
project of Ali Pacha of Janina to make 
Albania and Greece one state under Albanian 
supremacy. 


A MOVEMENT is being made in the South 
American States to obtain a larger supply of 
Spanish books, by means of a subscription of 
the several States to take two or three thousand 
copies of useful works. 

Sianora Matviva FRANCK has published, 
in Venice, a new work, entitled ‘Mogli e 
Mariti.’ 

Tue Rev. H. D. Bate proposes to publish, 
in India, a Hindustanee Dictionary, which is 
to comprise 12,000 more words than Forbes’s. 





SCIENCE 
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The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By John 
Evans. (Longmans & Co.) 


Ir is now upwards of thirteen years since 
a small party of English geologists, including 
the author of the volume before us, found 
themselves at Abbeville, on a visit to M. 
Boucher de Perthes. The result of this visit, 
as most of our readers are aware, was to 
establish the authenticity of the discoveries of 
the French savant, and to prove beyond 
doubt, what up to that time had been regarded 
with distrust both in this country and on 
the Continent, the presence of implements of 
human workmanship in the drift gravels of 
the Somme valley. 

The effect of this discovery in stimulating 
free thought, and in eradicating narrow views 
as to the origin and duration of man’s existence 
upon the earth, will, perhaps, not be fully 
realized in ourowntime : theimmediate effecthas 
been to establish a new school of archeology in 
Europe, having for its object the study of those 
relics of man’s handiwork which had in a great 
measure escaped the notice, or been deemed 
unworthy of the attention of antiquaries. To 
us, indeed, it appears almost marvellous that 
the first discovery of drift implements by our 
own countyman, Mr. Frere, towards the close 
of the last century, should have had so little 
influence in promoting inquiry on the part of 
those who made antiquity their study, but the 
matter now passed into the hands of geologists, 
and the few years which have elapsed since 
1858 have witnessed the rise of a new science, 
which, under the title of anthropology and 
prehistoric archeology, includes the combined 
researches of geologists, palzeontologists, archzeo- 
logists, and ethnologists, in so far as they 
have any bearing on the history of man. 

The growing interest which is taken in this 
subject may be judged of by the establishment 
of an International Congress for promoting 
the study of anthropology successively in the 
several capitals of Europe. Many new dis- 
coveries have been made known to the world 
through the Transactions of this Congress, as 
also in the volumes of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir 
John Lubbock, and others; but no work of 
sufficient scope and detail to be regarded as 
a text-book for the stone age of England, such 
as is that of Prof. Nilsson for the stone age of 
Scandinavia, or that of Dr. Keller for the 
Lake dwellings of Switzerland, has hitherto 
been published in this country. 

This want Mr. Evans has now supplied in 
a manner that leaves little to be desired in 
point of detail, indefatigable research, and 
cautious, scientific reasoning upon the evidence 
adduced. The subject-matter of the volume 
is divided under the heads of Neolithic, Cave 
Implements, and Implements of the River 
Drift, in each of which a classification is made 
of the forms peculiar to these periods, and, 
what is of the utmost consequence in a work 
of this character, it is illustrated by no less 
than 496 well-executed woodcuts. 

In dealing with historic notices of stone and 
bronze weapons it might be thought that little 
could be added to the knowledge we already 
possess ; our indefatigable author has, however, 
contrived to bring forward such a mass of fresh 
evidence from ancient authors as would alone 
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have sufficed to shake the arguments of those 
who still deny the succession of the stone and 
bronze ages. From Suetonius, we learn that 
the Emperor Augustus was the first to make 
a collection of the weapons of the heroes, and 
Pausanias describes these weapons of the 
heroes as being of bronze; Plutarch also 
“relates that when Cimon disinterred the 
remains of Theseus in Scyros, he found with 
them a bronze spear-head and sword.” 

The first iron used appears, no doubt, to 
have been meteoric: “the ‘self-fused’ mass 
which, according to Homer, formed one of 
the prizes at the funeral games of Patroclus, 
was so large as to suffice its possessor for all 
purposes during five years; even the Greek 
word for iron (aiéypos) may not improbably be 
connected with the meteoric origin of the first- 
known form of the metal. Its affinity with 
aorjp, often used for a shooting-star or meteor, 
with the Latin sidera, and our own ‘star,’ is 
evident.” Coptic words are also adduced as 
proof that in Egypt, also, its meteoric origin 
was acknowledged. 

Not the least important portion of the work 
is the chapter relating to the experiments for 
ascertaining the mode of chipping, sawing, 
grinding, and boring holes employed by the 
fabricators of these implements, and more 
especially the evidence by which we are 
enabled without possibility of doubt, to dis- 
tinguish the simplest flake formed by the 
hand of man from those natural forms of 
flints, some of which to the uninstructed eye 
so greatly resemble them. 

Often as this subject has been laid before 
the public by the author and others, there is 
no point so little understood generally, or 
which it is more necessary to inculcate, than 
the evidence of authenticity and design in 
these ancient implements, and especially the 
flakes; for what shells are to the geologist, 
flakes, by reason of their abundance, are to 
the prehistorian, and frequently, when other 
evidence is wanting, the presence of these 
flakes in the soil surrounding a prehistoric 
monument is sufficient to denote, within certain 
limits, the age to which it belongs. No one, 
therefore, can hope to render any service in 
this branch of archeology until he has made 
himself familiar with the several classes of 
flakes, spalls, and splinters, ridged flakes, flat 
and polygonal, facets, bulbs of percussion, 
scrapers, horse-skoe shaped, duck-billed, hollow, 
discoidal, and so forth. The characteristic 
forms of these, and many others, are explained 
by the illustrations in the work before us, 
and, although many of them in all probability 
indicate distinctions of form as little thought 
of by the fabricators as Greek grammar by 
the speakers of that language, the classification 
established by this means is as necessary in 
dealing with the arts as in studying the lan- 
guage of an extinct people. The importance 
of a precise nomenclature will not be under- 
rated by men of science, and it is to be hoped 
that the terminology introduced by Mr. Evans 
will be adopted by future writers on this 
subject. 

One of the most difficult problems which 
the prehistoric archeologist has to deal with 
is the relative antiquity of the cave deposits 
as compared with those of the river drift on 
the one hand, and the neolithic or surface 
period on the other. Here the geological 
evidence as to position is in a great measure 





wanting, and we are chiefly dependent on 
paleontological and technological evidence for 
our means of placing this apparently troglo- 
dyte phase of human existence. From the 
evidence of the Fauna alone, we should be led 
to assign to the majority of the inhabitants of 
these caverns an antiquity approximating to 
that of the river drift, whilst the characters of 
the implements generally denote an advance 
upon those of the drift, and an intermediate 
stage between it and the neolithic period. 
This the author accounts for by supposing the 
relics of the caves to have been deposited 
under conditions more favourable for the pre- 
servation of the more delicately-formed tools 
which consisted chiefly of the ‘in-door,” 
whilst those of the river gravels constituted, 
for the most part, the “ out-of-door,” and, con- 
sequently, the rougher class of implements, 
but not necessarily the products of an earlier 
phase of culture. 

It might, however, be objected that the 
flakes and scrapers of the river drift, many of 
which show marks of having been used in the 
construction of small objects, such as the 
rounded surfaces of sticks, can scarcely be 
regarded as being more characteristic of out-of- 
door occupations than the lance-heads which 
are so abundant in some of the caves. It 
seems strange that if these delicately-formed 
lance-heads and smaller knives existed during 
the deposition of the river drift no single 
example of them should have been brought to 
notice in the gravels, notwithstanding that 
many well-preserved and sharp-edged flakes 
are sometimes found in the softer sands and 
brick earths. 

We must await further evidence before 
deciding how far these differences are due to 
the cause assigned, to difference of locality 
and inequalities in the culture of the different 
races, or to time. Meanwhile, every fresh 
discovery tends to supply connecting links 
between what now appear to us to be distinct 
epochs. In this, as in all other sciences, the 
earlier stages have been marked by hard and 
fast lines of classification, which are gradually 
bridged over as our knowledge increases ; 
indeed, the tendency observable in the forms 
of the various classes of prehistoric implements 
to blend into each other has been often 
noticed. Thus, in the first edition of Sir 
John Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ we find 
it stated that no well-authenticated instance 
had occurred of an implement of the drift type 
having been discovered in association with the 
remains of the later stone age; in the sub- 
sequent editions, however, of his valuable 
work, this opinion is greatly modified. From 
Mr. Evans, we now learn that thirteen years 
ago, he pointed out the difference between the 
implements of the two periods to be marked 
and distinct, but subsequent experience has 
led him to the knowledge of some few excep- 
tions to what he now considers a too sweeping 
assertion of the distinctions between the two 
classes. In this view of the matter we entirely 
concur: for, although no doubt some of the 
specimens of neolithic implements of drift 
forms found in what appear to be the imple- 
ment factories of the neolithic age, may be 
mere wasters rejected and thrown aside in an 
unfinished condition, and therefore resembling 
the ruder shaped implements of the drift, 
others, as for instance, some derived from 
Cissbury, appear to be finished tools rounded 





at the but-end for the purpose of holding jy 
the hand, in the same manner as those of the 
drift period. The characteristic types of the 
implements of the two periods, 7.e. the tongue- 
shaped implements of the drift, and the celts 
of the neolithic age, are no doubt, as a general 
rule, sufficiently distinct to make it impossible 
to mistake them ; both types however present 
great varieties of form, so as in some excep. 
tional cases to approach if not actually to over. 
lap each other; so that were it not for the 
distinctive differences of the associated Fauna, 
which, in so far as at present known, is incon- 
sistent with the idea of unbroken continuity, 
we should not, upon technological evidence 
alone, be justified in assuming the lapse of 
any great interval of time between the two 
periods, notwithstanding the fact that the im- 
plements of the neolithic age do in nearly all 
cases denote a certain advance in culture. 

It is impossible for us to notice here more 
than a very few of the many interesting 
topics referred to in the book. The reasoning 
is close and cautious, and we cannot any- 
where detect any tendency to attach undue 
weight to the evidence, very much of which 
is original, and derived from the author’s 
personal experience gnd extensive researches, 
The book will serve the double purpose of 
extending our knowledge, and at the same 
time of checking the hasty generalizations of 
enthusiastic anthropologists. 

If we were disposed to find fault, we should 
do so with the order in which the several sub- 
jects are taken. The fact of our ignorance of 
the commencement is, no doubt, as the author 
observes, a good reason for not beginning at 
that end ; we should have preferred, however, 
to see the subject treated either wholly pro- 
gressively, or taken in retrogressive order 
throughout. As it is, the progressive develop- 
ment of the several forms of implements is 
necessarily conspicuous in the treatment of 
each separate division of the subject, whilst 
the several divisions are taken in inverted 
order from the newer to the older periods ; the 
divisions of the subject, therefore, stand to one 
another in the position which, in military 
phraseology, would be termed “clubbed,” and 
the continuous development is in some degree 
obscured. This, however, is a matter of very 
secondary consequence; the volume will be 
indispensable as a book of reference to all who 
desire to be accurately informed on this subject, 
and cannot fail to add to the already well earned 
reputation of the author as a prehistorian. 











MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


THE writer of a review of the Supplement to my 
‘Dictionary of Chemistry,’ which appeared in the 
Atheneum for July 13th, has made his comments 
on that volume the text of a kind of sermon ad- 
dressed to chemists of the present day, on what 
he regards as the error of their ways. These 
remarks being put forward with a great air of 
authority, and being, in my opinion, calculated to 
mislead many of your readers who may take interest 
in chemistry, but are not sufficiently acquainted 
with it to enable them to form an independent 
judgment concerning its methods and results, I 
beg the favour of the insertion of a few words in 
reply. 

The writer's complaints seem to amount to this: 
that the chemists of the present day have departed 
from the safe and philosophical methods pursued 
by their predecessors, particularly in substituting, 
to a great extent, the synthetical for the analytical 
mode of research. 
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Now, in the first place, every one acquainted 
with the actual state of the science, must be aware 
that analytical chemistry was never more actively 
cultivated than at the present time. Every new 
compound produced is carefully analyzed; new 
methods of analysis, and improvements of old ones, 
are continually appearing ; there are journals and 
numerous manuals specially devoted to analytical 
chemistry ; and the method of volumetric analysis, 
formerly almost limited to the processes of acidi- 
metry and alkalimetry, has within these last few 
years, been so far improved and extended as to be 
applicable to the quantitative determination of 
almost all the known elements. 

Secondly, with regard to the synthetical 
method, everybody knows that in inorganic 
or mineral chemistry, this method is as old 
as the analytical, the two methods having always 
gone hand in hand. But in organic chemistry the 
case is different ; and one of the most character- 
istic features of our modern chemistry is the ex- 
tension of the synthetical method to the production 
of a large number of important compounds, which 
were formerly supposed to be produced only in the 
bodies of living plants and animals, under the 
influence of the so-called vital force. The labours 
of Berthelot, Wurtz, Kolbe, and numerous other 
chemists in this field, have yielded a rich harvest 
of the most important and valuable results, which, 
perhaps, promise more than any others to give us 
an insight into the structure of the more complex 
products of the vegetable and animal organisms. 

Now, it is just upon this point that your critic 
pours out all the phials of his wrath. He says :— 

“ Synthetical chemistry—that is, the synthesis 
of the modern chemist—seizes upon those undecom- 
posed bodies to which we have given the name of 
Elements (we have now upwards of sixty such), 
and tortures them into combination. The result 
of this is, the tedious production of an infinite 
series of intercombinations, which become most 
bewildering,—which are useless, or only occasion- 
ally useful, and which obscure rather than expose 
the truth,—the admitted aim and the recognized 
end of science. The Dictionary before us contains a 
considerable number of examples of this condition 
of things. The interchanges between CH and NO 
with Br.Cl, &c., are almost endless.” 

The exact meaning of this last sentence I will 
not attempt to fathom. Davus sum, non CEdipus. 
But granting that the possible interchanges of 
elements and compound radicals are endless, and 
further—to please the critic—that this is a very 
absurd and reprehensible state of things, I should 
like to ask, Who is responsible for it? Have the 
chemists of the present day brought it about by 
their synthetic machinations? or are they to be 
blamed for endeavouring, by every possible method, 
to discover the laws of symmetry which govern 
these numerous combinations? One really cannot 
feel anything but pity for a man calling himself a 
chemist, or pretending to criticize the labours of 
chemists, who can see no beauty in researches 
which have enabled us to build up the successive 
terms of an organic series, step by step, the com- 
plex from the simple, and have yielded, amongst 
others, such magnificent results as the artificial 
formation of the colouring principles of madder 
and of the indigo-plant. 

But after all, these lamentations over the sup- 
posed decay of science are by no means new, and 
the cause of them is, perhaps, rather subjective 
than objective. An elderly gentleman, who in 
his youth has taken special interest in che- 
mistry or some other science, and followed its 
results with more or less intelligence, finds, at a 
certain time of life, when the reception of 
new ideas becomes difficult and troublesome, that 
his favourite science has outstripped him, and that 
he no longer feels himself quite at home amongst 
its cultivators. Of the change in himself which 
has brought about this somewhat unpleasant 
result, he is, of course, serenely unconscious ; and 
accordingly he persuades himself, and tries to per- 
suade others, that the existing cultivators of the 
Science in question are a degenerate race, who have 
sadly fallen away from the glories of their fathers. 





To those who are at present engaged in the 
active pursuit of chemistry, such criticisms as 
those to which I have endeavoured to reply must 
appear simply ridiculous; but as I have before 
said, they may tend to give a false idea of the 
actual state of the science to those who receive its 
results only upon trust; and it is for this reason 
that I am induced to trouble you with the present 
communication. Henry Warts. 


*,* It is with much pleasure that we allow Mr. 
Watts to defend in our columns the science of 
“Modern Chemistry” against the remarks which 
we made in our review of the supplementary 
volume to his ‘Dictionary of Chemistry.’ Our 
notice was the result of a most careful examination 
of Mr. Watts’s record of the progress of his 
science, and our defence will be found in his letter, 
printed above :—“One of the most characteristic 
features of our modern chemistry is the extension 
of the synthetical method,” &c. We admire, quite 
as fully as Mr. Watts, the beauty of those re- 
searches which have built up, “step by step, the 
complex from the simple.” We fear, however, that 
the seductive tendencies of synthetical chemistry 
are leading young chemists astray from the paths 
of pure induction, and our fear is strengthened 
by a fresh examination of Mr. Watts’s supple- 
mentary volume. 





THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CONDITION OF THE SUN 
AND HEAVENLY BODIES, 


In the present condition of science, separate and 
independent discovery is at times unavoidable. 
Notable instances of this are in connexion with 
the planet Neptune, and Gradual Development, 
and Natural Selection ; and the numerous channels 
of communication that exist, independent of 
learned societies, render it next to impossible, for 
even those who enjoy a learned leisure, to keep up 
full information. 

MM. Donati, Tacchini, Diamella-Miiller, Father 
Secchi, and others, are now debating as to priority 
of claim regarding the theory of the electro-mag- 
netic condition of the sun, and the origin of the 
aurora and zodiacal lights, M. Diamella-Miiller 
claiming as far back as 1854, 

The writer, who has amused his leisure from 
official duties during many years with these 
studies, solicits the favour of space to note 
communications on the above subject that 
have been given by him to the public in the 
Atheneum, Mining Journal, Lancet, &c. :—1. On 
certain causes of terrestrial electric disturbance 
and action of the sun (Polytechnic Review, May, 
1844, p. 263). 2. The effect of mountain ranges 
on the direction of terrestrial electric currents, and 
the cause of the magnetic needle pointing to the 
north, wherein occurs the following :—“ Hence, 
the direction of the magnetic needle is not regu- 
lated by any particular current of electric fluid, 
but is the result, in every part of the world, of 
the general action of all the electric currents of the 
earth upon it.” 3. The origin of light, of the 
zodiacal lights, and of the light of the sun, in 
the Lancet, 22nd April, 1848, noticed in the “ Mis- 
cellanea,” Atheneum, 10th June, 1848. 4. Two 
communications regarding electric phenomena in 
confirmation of “the hypothesis that the aurora 
borealis is produced by the currents of pyrogen 
(electric fluid) constantly circulating about our 
globe,” in the Atheneum, July, 1848, pp. 710, 733. 
5. A series of communications ‘On Pyrogen,’ in 
the Mining Journal, one of which (16th September, 
1849) treats on the electro-magnetic condition of 
the sun and planets, and its effects on the magnetic 
needle. 6. Ina series of notes, ‘On some of the 
Uses of Pyrogen in Nature,’ in the Mining Journal, 
24th August, 1850, to 15th February, 1851, the 
electro-magnetic condition of the heavenly bodies 
is more particularly illustrated, with its effects on 
the annual rotation of the planets, &c., and in the 
retention of the planets in the zodiac, and the 
rings of Saturn and satellites in their positions. 

Joun J. Lake. 











Science Gossip. 

Ar the London Institution, on the 18th inst. 
the President, Mr. T. Baring, M.P., distributed 
prizes and certificates to the students who had 
passed the examinations connected with the Edu- 
cational Courses of Lectures delivered during the 
“ session by Prof. Huxley, Prof. Odling, Mr. 

J. Hopkins, and Prof. Bentley. In Physiology, 
prizes were gained by H. B. Hyde, Miss C. Lloyd, 
and A. J. Wallis; in Chemistry, by H. Louis, 
A. J. Richardson, and Miss E. F. Garrett; in 
Music, by A. Hare and Miss F. 8. Voysey; in 
Botany, by Miss E. F. Garrett, Miss E. J. Garrett, 
and L. T. Thorne. Of the sixty-six pass-certificates 
granted, no fewer than twenty-two were carried 
off by young ladies. 

A compLimEnT has been paid to science by the 
Government of India, in conferring the title of 
Rai Bahadur on Baboo Kanaiba De, teacher of 
chemistry in the Medical College, Calcutta. It is 
hoped that this example of putting the scientific 
on the same footing as the political career will have 
a good effect. 

Mr. I. Lowrni1an Bett, the ironmaster of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been made an Honorary 
Member of the United States Mining and Engi- 
neering Institute, in recognition of his labours. 

Tue ‘Monthly Record of Results and Obser- 
vations in Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
&c., taken at the Melbourne Observatory during 
March, 1872, together with Abstracts from Meteoro- 
logical Observations obtained at various Localities 
in Victoria, has been received. There does not 
appear to be any point requiring especial notice. 
The Government Astronomer, Mr. Robert L. J. 
Ellery, continues his labours with great industry 
and precision, so that the Record becomes a 
document of considerable value. 


Accorp1nG to the correspondence of the New 
York Herald, an ingenious plan has been adopted 
by Prof. Agassiz’s expedition for determining how 
far the submarine regions are pervious to light. 
A plate prepared for photographic purposes is 
inclosed in a case so contrived as to be covered by 
a revolving lid in the space of forty minutes, The 
apparatus is sunk to the required depth, and at 
the expiration of the period stated, is drawn up 
and developed in the ordinary way. It is said 
that evidence has thus been obtained of the 
operation of the actinic rays at much greater depths 
than hitherto supposed possible. 

Tue hardness of aluminium bronze, and its fine 
colour, has recommended it to the French as a 
substitute for the present bronze rm M. 
Sainte Clair-Deville has strongly urged its adoption, 
but the Director of the Mint and the Assayer of 
Coin, MM. de M. de Quiviéres and Peligaud, have 
offered objections to its use. 

Les Mondes for the 18th of July informs us that 
the Association Scientifique de France in general 
assembly on the 13th of May, proceeded to the 
election of its Officers and Council. M. Le Verrier 
was elected the President, and MM. Elie de Beau- 
mont, Belgrand, Milne Edwards, and General 
Morin, Vice-Presidents, with M. André Sanson as 
Secretary. Twenty-one members were selected as 
a Scientific Commission, with M. Milne Edwards 
for President. By the “Chronique” of L’Institut, 
we learn that the Association will hold its first 
meeting at Bordeaux, commencing on the 5th of 
September. 

Tue Argentine Confederation has offered a great 
prize to that one of its States which shall first 
succeed in having one in ten of its population at 
school. 

M. Pavt Bert communicated to the Académie 
des Sciences, at the Séance of the 1st July, a paper 
which deserves the attention of the medical pro- 
fession. It was entitled, ‘Recherches Expérimen- 
tales sur I’Influence que les Changements dans la 
Pression Barométrique exercent sur les Phéno- 
ménes de la Vie.’ 


M. te Docreur Crpo.etti, of Florence, writes 
to Les Mondes, 11th July, ‘Upon the Origin of 
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the Coloured Equatorial Bands of Jupiter, and 
especially supports Donati’s hypothesis of the 
‘ Origine Cosmique des Aurora Boréales.’ 

M. Cuartes Detcose has written a learned 
monograph on the ‘ Lithologie du Fond des Mers.’ 

WE have before referred to the Meteorological 
Notices of the Science Class of the Académie Royale 
de Belgique, and especially to the attention given 
to the phenomena of aurora borealis. At a recent 
meeting, M. A. Quetelet read a communication on 
the aurora of the 4th of February last, as observed 
at Liége, by M. Leclercq, Honorary Director of 
the Industrial School, in which he enters on a dis- 
cussion on the various manners in which the 
aurora is manifested in different localities. 

THE annual réunion of the Société des Natu- 
ralistes et Physiciens Allemands, will be opened 
at Leipzig on the 12th of August, terminating on 
the 18th. 

M. Dr. Doren, of Hamburg, has organized, upon 
the borders of the sea at Naples, under the name 
of a Zoological Station, a new establishment for 
scientific fish culture. He has been aided in this 
work by Mr. Lloyd, of the Crystal Palace Aquarium, 
and the results, so far, have been most favourable. 

THE coal tar series of dyes and pigments is con- 
stantly increasing. Dr. A. W. Hofmann, associated 
with A. Geyger, communicates to Berichte der 
Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin a 
continuation of their investigations on the aromatic 
azo-diamines. They treat especially of the varied 
combinations of the new colour safranine, and of 
its curious relations with Perkins’s mauveine. 

Tue fortnightly review, La Filosofia delle Scuole 
Italiane, hitherto published in Florence, under the 
direction of Count Terenzio Mamiani, with the 
co-operation of Profs. G. M. Bertini, L. Ferri, 
F. Bonatelli, and G. Barzellotti, has now, in the 
third year of its existence, removed to Rome. 


Pror. Patmieri has published, in Berlin, an 
account of the late eruption of Vesuvius, under the 
title of ‘Incendio Vesuviano del 26 Aprile, 1872.’ 
A German translation of this monograph has also 
| brought out by the publisher Denicke, of 

rlin. 








PINE ARTS 


—o— 


DORF’s GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs.’ 
* Francesca de Rimini,’ *‘ Neophyte,’ * Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 





ELIJAH WALTON’S COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, NOW ON 
VIEW, at his Gallery. 4, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—Admission 1s., including 
Catalogue. Open daily from Ten till Dusk. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
British and Foreign Artists, at the NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
39s, Old Bond Street, NOW OPEN. Admission Free ; Catalogue, 6d. 

T. J. GULLICK, Secretary. 





BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, DUDLEY GALLERY, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCH- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, &. OPEN daily from 10 am. to 6 p.m.— 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. Will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
August 3. ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 








Die Galerie zu Cassel in ihren Meisterwerken. 
Nach den Originalgemalden Radirt von 
William Unger. Ausgabe III. (Leipzig, 
Seemann ; London, Nutt.) 

Some time ago we briefly noticed the pub- 

lication of the first three parts of this series of 

illustrative etchings from selected pictures in 
the wealthy gallery at Cassel. The fourth 
part, which completes the work, with its text 
of the historical and critical orders, by Herren 

F. Miiller and W. Bode, having now come to 

hand, enables us to deal with the whole. The 

book is surprisingly cheap. We earnestly 
commend to students the fine qualities of 

Herr Unger’s etchings, especially as regards 

their rare merit of displaying the brilliancy 

and depth of tone so frequently precious in 
the original pictures in question, which 





include fine examples of the craft of A. Moro, 
F. Hals, Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, G. 
Cocques, Rembrandt, Van Ostade, Jan Steen, 
Ruysdael, Hondekoeter, and others, with 
works of earlier dates, and noteworthy on 
account of the severer qualities of design, 
drawing, and elaborate modes of execution. 
Such publications do not always fulfil their 
promises, or sustain the honours which attended 
their original appearances. As was the case 
with regard to the series of etchings by Herr 
Unger, issued by the same publishers, and 
which derived materials from the gallery at 
Brunswick, which we likewise examined at 
the time of its publication, ‘Die Galerie zu 
Cassel’ is a fortunate exception to the rule 
of progressive decadence and the growth of 
shortcomings. This series embraces forty- 
four works, forty of which are etchings, 
including Rembrandt’s ‘ Woodcutter’s Family,’ 
‘Winter Landscape,’ ‘ Landscape, with Ruins,’ 
‘The Writing-master Coppenol,’ the so-called 
‘Burgomaster Six,’ ‘ Nicolaus Bruynink,’ and 
others of no inferior splendour; Rubens’s 
‘Lady with a Rose’; Van Dyck’s ‘Syndicus 
Meustraten ’; Van der Velde’s ‘Shore at 
Scheveningen’; Hondekoeter’s ‘Wise Peacock’; 
‘A Man’s Portrait,’ by Tintoret; ‘A Bacchic 
Scene,’ by N. Poussin ; with others by Titian, 
Jordaens, Brouwer, Terburg, P. van Laer, 
Metsu, Wouwerman, P. Potter, and P. Veronese. 
Having, to a certain extent, already dealt 
with the first three parts of this publication, 
we shall now treat the fourth part, confining 
our remarks to the “ Ausgabe III.” of that 
part which is before us, without reference to 
the qualities of the other forms of the pub- 
lication. It has been issued in four forms, 
which differ from each other, as we presume, 
only in respect to the qualities of the im- 
pressions from the etched plates and the modes 
of their printing. “ Ausgabe III.,” being a 
medium issue of the same etchings, may be 
taken to represent at least the average 
qualities of the four issues. It is neither the 
best nor the least excellent of all. The fourth 
part contains ten etchings: from these we 
select the following as noteworthy :—1. Ter- 
burg’s ‘A Lady with a Lute,’ or ‘The Lute- 
Player,’ shows a buxom Dutch matron, seated, 
with an elaborately-constructed lute in her 
lap, and before a table on which a piece of 
music is propped against a pile of books: 
her pose is very graceful, her attitude 
full of spirit, her face expressive. She wears 
that velvet mantle, trimmed with white fur, 
which must have been among Terburg’s 
studio “ properties,” so often did he paint it, 
such good service did it render him. This 
garment is worn over a satin kirtle. It is in 
rendering the luminous quality of the picture 
that the etching is moresuccessful than common. 
The breadth of the effect, the wealth of tones, 
and the richness of the textures, are enjoy- 
able to a high degree here. The whole is in 
admirable keeping. 2. Rembrandt’s ‘Der 
Schreibmeister Coppenol’istranscribed in a way 
which would not displease the painter, although 
he might object to a very slight deficiency 
of delicate tones in the lighted side of the face, 
and the extra brightness of the wide white 
neck-ruff. The subject is seated in a chair at 
a table, from which, while in the act of mend- 
ing a pen, he turns to the front, and presents 
his face nearly in full view. Whether this be 
Coppenol or another, matters little for our pre- 





sent purpose, which is to commend the art of 
the master and the skill of his translator. The 
black dress is somewhat deficient in clearness 
of tone, so far as concerns itself, and thus 
reduces the luminosity, so to say, of the tran. 
script below the level of the original. Never. 
theless, few etchers would be more successfyj 
with the whole of this superb picture than 
Herr Unger has been. 3. Ruysdael’s ‘ Water. 
fall, with Ruins, gives the torrent with the 
spirit of the artist in such subjects, even his 
occasional hardness therein: the sky needs the 
modelling of Ruysdael, being rather woolly and 
scratchy. 4. Jan Steen’s ‘Das Bohnenfest,— 
a scene of domestic jollity, in which a little 
boy, its hero, is perched on a stool, wears a 
paper coronet, and drinks to the occasion, 
while his mother laughingly encourages him 
with all the abandon of the artist’s invention, 
—comprises with these many figures, each of 
which displays the humour of the painter and 
his people. The copy is a capital etching, note. 
worthy on account of its spirited rendering of 
the design, and the light and shade of the 
picture; the chiaroscuro is a little overdone 
in excess of blackness. 5. ‘A Family Group, 
by an unknown Dutch painter, shows a man, 
his wife, and three children at table. The 
laughing children are singularly good. 6. Hon- 
dekoeter’s ‘Wise Peacock’ is a noble piece, 
showing a great white peacock in full action, 
striding on the ground: an element which is 
so brilliantly treated, that nothing more was 
needed to make a picture of very high quality. 
Besides these, we have Tintoret’s ‘ Man’s 
Portrait,’ three-quarter length, bareheaded: the 
face is three-quarter view, to our left, wearing 
a ruff, the right hand on a table, and both 
hands gloved; and ‘A Bacchic Scene,’ by 
N. Poussin, in which a nymph is mounted on 
the shoulder of a kneeling satyr, and before he 
rises from the ground points to the way she 
would have him go. This has a noble design, 
and, as usual, a “learned” composition. The 
transcript is a little too black—a tendency to 
excess in which respect is the sole fault that is 
common in this series. 

We should be glad to learn that Herr Unger 
was about to illustrate the National Gallery 
in this mode. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


THE defeat of the Government, or, more fairly to 
speak, of a section of the officials concerned in 
what are rather quaintly called the Crown Lands, 
is a matter of extreme importance with regard to 
the artistic character of the Thames Embank- 
ment. It was bad enough that, after having 
spent an enormous sum in creating what is really 
the only entirely satisfactory element of the 
architecture of the Houses of Parliament, the 
Clock Tower, the finest view of it should be 
destroyed by the erection of an enormous pile of 
buildings on land belonging to the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company, but, commercially, 
created by the money of ratepayers. It was bad 
enough, we say, that this should be the case, and 
the authorities reduced to such a fatuous state 
that one of their chiefs absolutely asked if the 
House of Commons wished him to buy the land 
from those to whom the railway company had sold 
it. But it would have been much worse—at least 
worse in a greater degree, for worse in principle 
and effect it could hardly be—that the line of 
buildings facing this embankment should, with 
Parliamentary consent, be advanced to the ruin of 
the view of the bridges, the curtailing of the open 
space which is the most important of all the central 
‘lungs ” of London, thereby reducing the magnifi- 
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cent vistas of the Thames, in a most undesirable 
manner. For the present, this unpromising scheme 
is, we presume, quashed. It adds another to the 
many grounds on which those rely who desire 
the management of public lands to be in hands 
yery different from those who seem to have peculiar 
Jeasure in advancing schemes which are not only 
certain to bring obloquy on themselves, but are 
certain to be defeated in Parliament. The whole 
history of the Thames Embankment is unfortunate 
and unpleasant ; but it will become still more so 
if the ratepayers of London are to pay a quarter 
of a million to insure the destruction of North- 
umberland House, a noble and interesting edifice, 
in order that an approach may be made to a 
thoroughfare of which it is complained that it is 
not sufficiently used, as if the key to its compara- 
tively deserted state could not be found by every 
one who looks at a map, and sees that it leads 
from the City to parts of Westminster and Lambeth 
only, and cannot be thronged as the Strand is. If 
an approach of the kind in question is necessary, 
Mr. Pennethorne’s plan, saving Northumberland 
House, is amply sufficient, and would not cost so 
enormous a sum as the other. Any one who knows 
the plans of many great cities where the rivers 
have been canalized knows also that, although 
serviceable for swift traffic, and to pedestrians 
taking the air, their banks are, from their very 
nature, quite unfit to be great thoroughfares: the 
mere modernness of these embankments renders 
it out of the question that the main streams of life 
should be diverted from the straight thoroughfares 
which have been in use from time immemorial. 
We must look for grand architecture on the Em- 
bankment ; but, if we would not be penny wise 
and pound foolish, the open space should be 
encroached on as little as possible, or, rather, not 
by a single inch. In London is what Paris lacks— 
an immensely broad river-way: do not let it be 
destroyed. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Tue closing of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, the Society and the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, marks the termina- 
tion of the London artistic season,—a season 
which, oddly enough, lasts much longer than that 
of Paris, where the Salon, after a very pro- 
fitable season, was shut some time since. Another 
exhibition, most worthy of artistic studies, will 
close on the 3rd of August,—this is the Black and 
White Exhibition, at the Dudley Gallery, which 
we commend to all who are not utterly jaded 
by visits to such shows: it is one of the highest 
character. 

WE are very glad to commend to students the 
design for the new house nearly finished in Picca- 
dilly, and soon to be occupied by Messrs. Sotheran 
& Co. In it the unfortunate municipal rule, 
which prohibits the advancement of any portion of 
a building beyond the general line of the street, 
has been happily dealt with. We do not know the 
name of the architect, but are content to admire 
his work. The introduction of pictures on tiles has 
been fortunately managed, but we think the larger 
of these pictures should have had a hood moulding 
over it, even if it would not have been better to 
have sunk the panel behind the line of the wall. 

Tue Print Room (British Museum) has recently 
acquired a considerable number of fine proofs of 
etched plates, the work of Mr. 8. Cosins. 

A.tHoucH nothing can well be tamer or less 
satisfactory, if manliness is desirable in architecture, 
than the Piccadilly front of the buildings erected 
by the Government for the Learned Societies, it is 
pleasing to be able to commend a feature in such 
an emasculated and trivial design. Accordingly, 
it gives us great pleasure to invite attention to the 
capital carving of a mask of Athené, which is on 
the keystone of the arch on the east of the centre 
of the facade. 

Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold, on 
Saturday and Monday last, many ancient and 
modern pictures from different collections. Of 
these, the under-mentioned were noteworthy : 





Hondekoeter, Poultry and Birds, in a landscape, 
42].—Van der Meer, An Interior, a quartette, 771. 
—Palma Vecchio, The Madonna and Child, with 
St. Catherine and two other saints in a landscape, 
1331.—L. Carracci, The Repose of the Holy Family, 
British Institution, 551 —Snyders, A Grand Stag- 
hunt, 1411.—C. Fielding, Rannock Moor, 2991.— 
Baptiste, A Group of Fruit, Flowers, and Plate, on 
a buffet, in carved frame, 73/.—M. T. Groenland, 
A Group of Flowers, Fruit, and Still-life, on a 
table, 471. 
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MOZART'S SONATA. 


Tue manuscript which was sold at the 
recent sale at Rotheby’s, and was chronicled 
in last week’s Atheneum as “a Sonata in B flat 
major, for violin and pianoforte, fourteen pages, in 
the autograph of Mozart, 10/. 10s.,” deserves fuller 
mention, for it is, if I am not wrong, one of the 
most interesting manuscripts in existence. 

The Sonata is the well-known one often played 
at the Monday Popular Concerts. It was written 
in 1784, for Regina Strinasacchi, the Norman- 
Néruda of her day, and was first played at her 
concert, in the Vienna Theatre, on the 24th of 
April of the year just named. The circumstances 
of its composition disclose a tour de force sufficiently 
remarkable in itself, and rendered more so by the 
particulars which I shall state later. The facts are 
thus related by Otto Jahn (vol. iii. p. 292), on the 
authority of Mozart’s widow and of Rochlitz :— 

“ Mozart, in writing to his father about the new 
player, after saying how much he hears of her taste 
and expression, goes on to say, ‘I am now writing 
a Sonata, which we are to play together at her 
concert on Thursday in the theatre’ But the 
Sonata was not ready in time, and it was only 
with great difficulty that Signora Strinasacchi 
obtained the violin part from Mozart on the even- 
ing before the concert. She had only the following 
morning to practise it in, and that by herself, for 
the composer and she first saw one another at the 
concert itself. The performance was magnificent 
on both sides, and was received with the greatest 
applause. But the Emperor Joseph, who was in 
his box opposite the piano, thinking that he detected 
through his opera-glass that Mozart had no notes 
before him, sent for him to bring the Sonata. 
What Mozart brought him was a blank piece of 
paper, with merely the bars drawn upon it, for he 
had not found time to write down the piano part, 
and played the Sonata—no part of which he had 
evereven heard—from memory.”—So far Otto Jahn. 

The manuscript sold at Sotheby’s for ten guineas, 
though now containing the complete work, was the 
identical paper which Mozart had before him on 
the desk; and the sight of it shows that Jahn’s 
account is not absolutely correct. It was not blank 
paper with the mere bars, but contained the violin 
part, carefully written by Mozart himself through- 
out, and below it the staves for the pianoforte, 
with here and there a bit of accompaniment-figure 
or modulation, to guide him as he went along. 
These can be perfectly well made out, from the 
simple circumstance that the ink with which 
Mozart afterwards filled in the pianoforte part is 
much blacker than that in which the violin part 
and the scattered memoranda just mentioned were 
written; so that it is easy to see exactly how the 
paper was when the Emperor looked down upon it 
from his box. The writing of the violin part is as 
graceful and easy as Mozart’s ordinary hand; but, 
owing to the accompaniment being sometimes 
florid, the notes of the piano part have often had 
to be crammed and squeezed in between the bars. 

While the autograph was in the hands of its 
late possessor, I enjoyed more than one oppor- 
tunity of examining it. As I am not aware 


that it has been already described in print, and 
as it is seldom that such an impromptu perform- 
ance has the chance of being, as it were, caught in 
the act and perpetuated as this has been, I could 
not resist the opportunity of saying a few words 
about it. 


GROVE. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA SEASON, 


Wuew the history of the Royal Italian 

undertaking has to be written,—which it will be 
in due course,—the writers will have considerable 
difficulty in fixing its chronological order. The 
statements on this point are contradictory and 
ema Those who interested themselves in the 
ormation and organization of Italian Opera in 
1846, their labours succeeding in opening Signor 
Albano’s new Covent Garden Theatre of 1847, 
naturally maintain that the campaign which was 
commenced on Tuesday, the 26th of March, and 
was terminated last Saturday, the 20th of July, 
is its twenty-sixth season. Mr. Gye’s Prospectus 
of 1871 bears out this view, as it is stated therein : 
— The Royal Italian Opera was established in 
the year 1847, since which time its annual seasons 
have regularly taken place without interruption. 
The season of 1871 will therefore be the twenty- 
fifth of the Royal Italian Opera.” But the Im- 
presario in a programme, and as the defendant in 
a Chancery suit, has two different versions as to 
the duration of the lyric establishment. Col. Knox 
considered that the fire of 1856 did not end the 
existence of the Royal Italian Opera, and that it 
is carried on to this very period; but Mr. Gye 
contended that the Royal Italian Opera under- 
taking ended in 1856, with the fire, and that the 
Lyceum seasons of 1857 and 1858, and the subse- 
quent ones of Covent Garden, after it was rebuilt 
by Messrs. E. Barry and Lucas, extinguished the 
original adventure altogether,—and Chancery and 
the House of Lords have adopted the notion ; so 
that, to be strictly accurate, the present season can 
only be the fifteenth ; and Mr. Gye, to be consistent, 
ought to adhere to that duration, and has no 
grounds, on his own showing at law, to claim 
twenty-six years. The question of time would, 
however, be comparatively of little importance, 
only that it involves the consideration of the novel 
system with which the musical management is 
conducted. It never entered into the plans of the 
original projectors of the Royal Italian Opera of 
1846-7 that there should be more than three per- 
formances in the week, Tuesdays and Saturdays 
being the orthodox opera-nights, and Thursda) 

the extra evening. It was only after the fift 

season of the Royal Italian Opera, when the present 
Impresario became sole manager as well as pro- 
prietor, that the system of the four nights in the 
week came into operation. The movement has 
been crescendo; from four nights we got to five, 
from five to six representations during the week, 
supplemented by periodical concerts in the Floral 
Hall. We take leave strongly to doubt whether 
these continuous performances really are financially 
successful; but from the art point of view it is 
certain that the scheme is radically bad. The 
season of 1872 has been productive of thoroughly 
unfinished execution of the majority of the works. 
It is not as if operas were presented two or 
three nights consecutively; but it is in the nightly 
changes in the bills that the evil has grown to 
an unbearable extent. In the very worst days of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, when opera was sacrificed 
to ballet, there were not performances so marked 
with the signs of disorganization and disorder as 
some of these at Covent Garden this year. We 
all know what the Haymarket mistakes brought 
about, namely, the formation of a rival establish- 
ment—the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
And what were the brief but emphatic words of 
the Prospectus of 1847 ?—“ Established for the pur- 
pose of rendering a more — performance of 
the lyric drama than has hitherto been attained 
in this country.” So long as Sir Michael Costa 
was musical director and conductor, the principle 
was adhered to. Since his secession, haste, 
hurry, and flurry, consequent upon insufficient 
preparation, have been manifested too frequently. 
Let it be remembered that a nightly change of 
opera affects more than the musical department. 
As regards principals, having relays in the shape 
of a triple or quadruple troupe of leading artists, 
who are subdivided into classes, the superior and 
the inferior ones, the mischief is not so palpable ; 
but the choralists and the instrumentalists remain 
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unchanged, and they have to be at morning 
rehearsals as well as evening performances. Then, 
again, with changes of operas, there is the total 
variation in the mise en scéne, which includes cos- 
tumes, scenery, ballet dances, supernumeraries, &c. 
Can it be wondered, then, that the once-boasted 
ensemble has become a thing of the past? The 
confusion and slovenliness are magnified by the 
change of conductors, with their opposing modes 
of beat ; the pledges of the Prospectus cannot, of 
course, be carried out, and casts of operas are given 
which are never heard. What a flourish of trum- 
pets sounded when ‘Lohengrin’ was specified in 
the programme !—with what condescending words 
the musical public were assured that Herr Wagner 
was the “ Allah” of opera, and Mr. Gye was the 
Mahomet; butno ‘Lohengrin’ has been forthcoming, 
despite the mention of such names as Malle. 
Marianne Brandt, Herr Koehler, and Mdlle. Emmy 
Zimmermann for the principal characters. True, 
we have had Prince Poniatowski’s ‘ Gelmina,’ and 
Sefior Carlos Gomez’s ‘ Il Guarany,’—two redeemed 

ledges out of the four novelties promised for May, 
but which came out in June and July, and neither 
of which is likely to be heard again,—as proved to 
be the case with Signor Campana’s ‘ Esmeralda’ 
and Cimarosa’s ‘ Astuzie Femminili,’ the novel- 
ties of 1871. Other operas were mentioned : 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte,’ with Friulein Brandt; 
Auber’s ‘ Diamans de la Couronne,’ with Madame 
Adelina Patti; Rossini’s ‘William Tell,’ with 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, Signor Nicolini, and 
M. Faure; Rossini’s ‘Otello’ with Madame 
Patti, Signor Nicolini, M. Faure, and Signor Gra- 
ziani; Aubers ‘Domino Noir, with Madame 
Lucca, Signori Naudin and Cotogni; Meyer- 
beer’s ‘ Roberto il Diavolo,’ with Madame Zim- 
mermann, Madame Carvalho, and Madlle. Sessi, 
Signor Naudin and Herr Koehler; Bellini’s ‘ Puri- 
tani,’ with Madame Patti, Signori Marino, 
Graziani, and Bagagiolo; and M. Gounod’s ‘ Romeo 
e Giulietta, with Madame Patti and Signor Nico- 
lini. Not one of the above works has been given. 
The miscalculations and. recklessness of such an- 
nouncements are palpable; and the box or stall 
subscriber has the right to protest against such 

romises. Fraulein Zimmermann has never made 

er début at all; Madame Carvalho sang one night 
only; Madame Saar was heard but rarely, and 
that too often. Friiulein Brandt’s Fidelio was 
a failure; but she did duty as a bad Elvira, in 
‘Don Giovanni.” Signor Czsari had nothing of 
the “ Veni, vidi, vici” about him, for he sang once, 
and then disappeared. Signor Dodoni, from St. 
Petersburg, has, seemingly, stopped there. Signor 
Marino has been non est, as was Signor Urio. Herr 
Verenrath, from Copenhagen, has not been visible. 
Herr Koehler sang in Marcel, and then left for 
Vaterland. Against this list of defaulters, there 
is the début of Mdlle. Albani, and the return of 
Madame Parepa-Rosa. The latter would have 
been of infinite value, had she not come so late in 
the season. The position of the Canadian song- 
stress has yet to be determined: her most ardent 
admirers rely on her future. Qui vivra, verra. The 
young lady has some sympathetic upper notes, but 
has everything to learn as an actress, and much to 
acquire as a finished vocalist. Of Mdlle. Sme- 
roschi’s début at the fag-end of the season we have 
recently written, as belonging to the “novice” 
system. The operas given have been as follows:— 
Meyerbeer—‘ Les Huguenots,’ ‘ L’Africaine,’ ‘ Di- 
norah, ‘L’Etoile du Nord.” Sefior Gomez— Il 
Guarany.’ Weber—‘DerFreischiitz.’ Bellini—‘Son- 
nambula’ and ‘ Norma,’ Mozart—‘ Don Giovanni, 
‘Tl Flauto Magico, ‘Nozze di Figaro.” M.Gounod— 
‘Faust.’ Beethoven—‘ Fidelio.” Flotow—‘ Marta.’ 
Rossini—‘II Barbiere.’ Donizetti—‘ Lucia,’ ‘Linda, 
‘La Figlia, ‘Favorita,’ ‘Elisir d’Amore.’ Prince 
Poniatowski — ‘Gelmina”’ Verdi — ‘ Traviata,’ 
‘Trovatore,’ ‘ Rigoletto” Auber—‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
Ambroise Thomas—‘ Hamlet.’ The above twenty- 
six operas have been distributed over some forty 
subscription nights and forty extra ones, of which 
the two really great artists, Madame Patti and 
Madame Lucca, naturally divided the largest 





number of representations. The German prima | Tark me, was a decided mistake. 


donna, as Agata, in Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz, and 
Madame Patti in the ‘ Trovatore’ and in ‘ Gelmina,’ 
M. Faure in ‘Hamlet’ and in the ‘Guarany,’ can 
be recollected hereafter, for acting and singing, as 
the sensational events of the season. The tenors 
were very weak —Signor Nicolini proving very 
useful, assuredly, but his school being so essentially 
French that his range of good parts was but limited. 
It would not be equitable to bear hard on the two 
conductors, and on Mr. A. Harris, the stage 
manager, for so many shortcomings, inasmuch as 
every successive season shows that the system of 
hurried productions of works, and of constant 
changes in the répertoire, is thoroughly bad, and, 
in the long run, as musical history has sufficiently 
evidenced, must turn out to be financially disastrous. 
It is not now the moment to dwell further on the 
course of policy which is being pursued by more 
than one Impresario, of paying enormous salaries 
to sustain the star-system. It has got to such 
a pitch, that the only possible chance of securing 
the production of a répertoire of high-class operas, 
mounted with every regard for ensemble, is in the 
establishment, on a permanent basis, of a National 
Opera-house, between the months of September 
and the following March, leaving to the fashionable 
season the luxury of listening to Aminas, Lucias, 
Lindas, Martas, Traviatas, Normas, Adinas, Marias, 
&c., good, bad, and indifferent, as the cases may be. 





CONCERTS. 


Ir is so very unusual to introduce at Italian 
Opera concerts any pieces but the most hackneyed 
ones of the ordinary répertoire, that something 
like curiosity was piqued to hear a quartet by Mr. 
Devin-Duvivier, “ Maintenant si tu pars,” sung by 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, M. Capoul, Signori 
Mendioroz and Agnesi. Unfortunately, for the 
composer, no words were supplied,—only a note, 
stating that ‘Deborah’ is an adaptation of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘Highland Widow,’ and the quartet 
occurs in the scene where Allan finds that his 
mother, Deborah (Elspeth), has, by means of nar- 
cotics, caused him to be a deserter from the army 
of the English, whom she hates. The singers were 
not very perfect in their respective parts, and the 
accompaniments, which fully occupy the full or- 
chestra, were but roughly handled ; but despite 
these drawbacks, there was evidence of dramatic 
feeling and power in the composition, which fairly 
entitled Mr. Duvivier to more than a passing 
notice, especially as he is an Englishman, having 
been born in Liverpool in 1827, but received his 
musical education in Berlin and in Paris; in the 
Conservatoire of the latter capital he studied under 
Halévy, for theory, and Sefior Manuel Garcia 
(brother of Malibran and Madame Viardot), for 
singing. Mr. Duvivier is the composer of a sym- 
phony which was “crowned” by the members of 
the French Institute, and which obtained the only 
gold medal in 1860. He has also written sacred 
pieces, secular airs, and part-songs, for choral 
societies. ‘Deborah’ was produced at the Lyrique 
in Paris on the 14th of January, 1867, under M. 
Carvalho’s direction; but the libretto, by M. Favre, 
was so indifferent, that the composer suffered for 
the faults of the poet. It was supported by 
Madame Talvo-Bedogni, Mdlle. Daram, M. Puget, 
and M. Lutz. M. E. Reyer, the successor of 
Berlioz as musical critic of the Journal des Débats, 
wrote, “the ‘Deborah’ contains more than one 
page that a great master might have signed, the 
instrumentation being filled with very interesting 
details, albeit somewhat sombre in colouring.” 
The choruses found much favour, and the quatuor 
which we have cited is animated, but ought to 
have had the co-operation of a chorus at the Royal 
Albert Hall. Enough merit and individuality 
were shown to excite interest for any future works 
which may be heard by Mr. Duvivier. Amongst 
the familiar Italian airs, Mdlle. Nilsson introduced, 
with questionable discretion, Handel’s “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” which was preceded by 
“Largo al factotum.” Her style of singing the 
sacred appeal was laboured and affected, and her 
broad accent on the words “Take me,” pronounced 
The other 





singers were Mdlles. Marimon, Roze, and Kell 
Signori Campanini, Vizzani, Rota, Borella, Zoboli, 
and Foli, with Mr. Cusins as conductor. 

The Tuesday People’s Concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall will be continued until the end of 
September. 

he Sacred Harmonic Society completed their 
series of Oratorio performances at the Royal Albert 
Hall last Wednesday night, when Handel’s ‘ Isra} 
in Eeypt was given, under the direction of Sir 
Michael Costa, with an effective of one thousand 
performers. The principal singers were Madame 
Lemmens, Miss Vinta, and Madame Patey; Mr, 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and Signor Foli; with Mr. Willing as 
organist. 

A concert, in aid of the funds of the “‘ Home for 
Little Boys,” will take place this afternoon (Satur. 
day) in the Royal Albert Hall, conducted by Mr, 
J. Proudman, with a choir of 1,500 voices, includ- 
ing the 300 boys of the Home and their band. 

At the annual concert of Dulwich College, at 
which Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley afforded 
their aid, the programme contained compositions 
by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Herr 
Franz Abt, who has returned to Frankfort after a 
cordial greeting at the Boston Jubilee Festival, 
besides works by our English musicians, E. Loder, 
Braham, Mr. A. Sullivan, Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
Mr. Macfarren, and Herr Blumenthal and Herr 
A. Reichardt. The part-singing of the boys, under 
the direction of Mr. J. Brabham, the College 
organist, evidenced careful training. 








Musical Gossip. 


Our summary of the season at Her Majesty's 
Opera, Drury Lane, which ends this evening 
(Saturday) with ‘Semiramide,’ will appear in next 
week’s Atheneum. 

Mp.ve. Nitsson, after her marriage this day 
(Saturday) in Westminster Abbey, will sing in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, one month in each town. 


THERE is said to be a very bad prospect of an 
opera at Calcutta for the next season. 

Mapame Ape.ina Parti (La Marquise de Caux) 
has consented to sing in Paris, at the request of 
Madame Thiers, once in the ‘ Huguenots,’ for the 
benefit of the sufferers from the war. She will 
sing at Hombourg for a few nights, prior to her 
engagement at St. Petersburg, and from there 
will. go to Vienna, to play during the first two 
months of the Exhibition, and will be in London 
in May, 1873, for Covent Garden, where she has 
renewed her engagement for two years at 2001. per 
night, reserving her own répertoire. At the end 
of the season 1873 Madame Patti will make a tour 
in the United States, under the direction of her 
brother-in-law, Herr Maurice Strakosch. 


Sianor Ferrar’s ‘Menestrello’ has been a 
great success at the Fondo in Naples. 


Ir is stated that Signor Mario has been lately 
singing at Rome, privately at Court, with decided 
success, the Italian journals affirming that the 
freshness of his voice has returned. 


Tue new theatre at Milan, to be called the Teatro 
Donizetti, will be opened at the end of August, 
with Meyerbeer’s ‘ Ugonotti, which will be fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Favorita.’ This is an odd arrange- 
ment. We think that the Teatro Donizetti ought 
to be inaugurated with a work by the Maestro. 
The Scala season is to open with divers novelties: 
a new opera by Seiior Gomez, called ‘ Fosca,’ a 
new work by Signor Montaroro, entitled ‘II Re 
Manfredi,’ the ‘Ruy Blas’ of Signor Marchetti, 
and the ‘Lohengrin’ of Herr Wagner ; the chief 
singers will be Mesdames Krauss, Von Edelsberg 
(German), Mdlle. Lemare (French), Signori Cam- 
panini and Ugolini (tenors), Signori Quintili- 
Leoni Maurel, Maini and Milesi, baritones and 
basses. 


Tue family of a famed Polish musician, 
Monuisko, left destitute, has been granted an 
annual pension of 2,000 roubles by the Emperor of 
Russia. 
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Ir is proposed that, following the example at 
Bonn, ® monument be erected in Vienna to 
Beethoven. 

Tue celebrated tenor Herr Sontheim has 
retired from the lyric stage, Lionello, in Herr 
Flotow’s ‘ Marta,’ being his last part at Stuttgart. 
This is one of the great artists who ought to have 
been heard in London; in certain characters he 
was unrivalled. 

NATIONAL opera seems to be gaining ground in 
Russia, for no less than three new works are in 
preparation at the St. Petersburg Maria Theatre, 
namely, ‘ Pskowidianka,’ by Rimski-Korsakoff, 
‘Boris-Goudounoff,” by Mussorgski, and ‘ Oprit- 
schnik,’ by Tschaikowski. 











DRAMA 


—_—_o~— 


THE DRAMA IN SPAIN. 


Some of the living dramatists of Spain endeavour, 
with laudable perseverance, fair talent, and occa- 
sional success, to arrest that decay of their theatre 
which even the most lenient critics are compelled 
to admit is a melancholy fact. “To judge from 
certain journals,” writes Sefior Cortdzar, “you 
would imagine that every work presented to the 
public upon the Madrid stage is worthily and 
justly applauded for its dramatic beauty, its poetic 
excellence, or its brilliant wit; and that the author 
is well known, esteemed, distinguished for his 

eat reputation and exceptional literary ability. 
Goseiag such to be true, how great a stretch of 
imagination will be necessary to accept as a fact 
the notable decadence of our stage!” 

Passing in review the various productions per- 
formed during the season 1871-2, a notice of each 
of the 267 productions which formed that dramatic 
olla would be both wearisome and unprofitable. 
6 were works in four acts, 39 in three, 15 in two, and 
207 in one act ; 36 were dramas, 38 zarzuelas, and the 
remaining 193 are classed under the head of come- 
dies. The majority of the adaptations are from the 
French, some German, some Italian, and a few 
Catalan; the authors numbered 114; 17 of the 
productions were purely political—political allu- 
sions, however, being found in many others. Upon 
this same point of politics, Sefior Cortdzar is very 
severe :—‘I object to, and censure with all bitter- 
ness and severity, every piece the pabulum for 
which is politics: it is an element of discord 
between friends, amongst families, has spread 
misery, ruin, and desolation throughout our poor 
Spain, and is out of place on the stage.” A short 
notice of the most successful pieces may be inter- 
esting to your readers. ‘Galiana,’ a drama founded 
upon the Italian of Pietro Sturbinetti, is evidently 
the work of an inexperienced hand. The situations 
are dramatic and powerful, the subject interesting, 
and the writing good, although Spanish Italian- 
ized; but the capital defect is that so cleverly 
avoided by Zorilla in his ‘ El = sera y el Rey,’ 
of two characters struggling without weapons on 
the centre of the stage, a situation neither dramatic 
nor in good taste. ‘El Caballero de Gracia’ is 
founded upon a tradition of the time of Philip the 
Second, this same chevalier being a sort of Juan 
Tenorio ; and of this hero the author says :— 

There is no woman born of woman who, 

Rich, poor, beauteous, homely, or a hag, 

He doth not importune, adore, or sigh for. 
And again— 

Each woman loves him at first glance, 

And loses all her senses at the sight. 

He cares not, be she wedded wife 

Or simply maiden daughter. 
Leonor is the faithful, true, high-souled woman, 
and Jacobo, spite all Seiior Larras’s poetry, a loose 
fish. In the ‘Beltraneja’ and ‘Dofia Maria 
Coronel,’ both the authors depart from historical 
truth, for the purpose, of course, of adding dramatic 
power to their productions. In both the versification 
is harmonious and rich, but not always sustained. 
These are the joint productions of Seiiores Eche- 
varriaand Retes; and itisdifficult to assign toeach his 
share of the beauties or defects. The Princess Juana 
of the former work, who is represented to be ena- 








moured of Don Lope, is not the high-souled Juana 
of history, and who would shrink from the slightest 
advance without being well assured of the desired 
reciprocity on the part of her lover. Elisa Boldun, 
the coming Siddons of the Spanish stage, insured 
the success of ‘ Maria Coronel.’ 

Passing on to the comedies, ‘La Caja de Pan- 
dora,’ ‘El Novio de mi Mujer,’ ‘La Feria de las 
Mujeres,’ and ‘La Mujer Compuesta,’ were all 
more or less successes. As a hopeful set-off against 
the many failures recorded, Seiior José Marco has 
achieved a marked success with ‘La Mujer Com- 
puesta,’ in three acts, and in verse: “ without much 
pretension in the way of construction or plot, with- 
out much novelty of character, without startling 
or varied interest,” its strokes of wit and 
felicitous espiéglerie, added to the admirable and 
artistic acting of Matilde Diez (the Kate Terry 
of the Spanish stage), have secured for Seior 
Marco’s work a legitimate success. One of the 
most talented of the theatrical critics of ‘La Cérte,’ 
observes :—“In these degenerate days, when we 
are offered a really moral play, well acted, the 
artist and the critic may cordially congratulate 
each other on a legitimate and fairly-earned suc- 
cess.” <A short résumé of the plot, simple as it is, 
may not be uninteresting, as giving hope of better 
things for the Spanish stage under the influence of 
Amadéo and his elegant consort. The comed 
opens with a marriage, in place of ending with 
one. Enrique and his young and charming wife, 
Margarita, pass through their honeymoon. The 
lady, prior to that happy event having been ami- 
able, bright, elegant, and full of attractions, now 
changes her habits, tastes, and fancies, becomes 
ascetic, locks away her jewels, dresses in mean 
black serge, abjures music, conversation, the 
theatre, the Prado,-—thus rendering their home life 
anything but joyous. The result is, as might, be 
expected. Enrique gradually seeks elsewhere 
for that relaxation, distraction, and amusement 
he should find in the society of his wife. In her 
dress and mode of life, Margarita is a great contrast 
toher sister-in-law, Consuelo, and her bosom friend, 
Julia. Enrique is not slow to note the difference, 
and his weariness becomes daily more apparent. 
How Margarita pales before the brilliant Julia and 
the elegant Consuelo! What matters it that one is 
a little inclined to coquetry, and the other to scan- 
dal,—both are charming, elegant, and fascinating : 
one making life joyous with her talent and wit, the 
other by her attractive toilette and archness. This 
is the ground-work of the comedy, and if in it 
you fail to discover talent of the highest order it 
is at least not unwholesome: other dramatists have 
lately enlarged upon the vanity of riches, upon 
the hollowness of luxury, and one upon the incon- 
venience of excessive submissiveness in woman. 
And although it may be said of the first two that 
they are more popular with modern society, the 
latter should surely have its locus standi as a dra- 
matic subject. Don Juan, the husband of Julia, 
has manifested a slight leaning in the direction of 
flirtation, and Julia, to revenge herself, feigns to 
become frivolous, careless, and prodigal; and, to 
wound her husband more deeply, she affects an 
attachment to Enrique. Consuelo, Margarita’s 
sister-in-law, enlarges upon the dangers that 
menace her, and following her advice the neglected 
wife decides to change her mode of life : casting 
aside humble serge, she appears in the richest silk, 
flies to her long-neglected musi¢, and renewing her 
earlier triumphs, rescues her husband from what 
might become vice. Enrique renews his tenderness 
and love as in happier days. Julia throws off the 
mask, and, after coquettishly pardoning herhusband, 
appears what she has always been, fond, faithful, 
and prudent, and so the comedy ends with a dance. 
The acting of Matilde Diez was perfect, and the 
other characters being all well represented, ‘ La 
Mujer Compuesta’ was a legitimate ek v 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

A prama, by Mr. Tom Taylor, to which the 
elastic words, “ new and original,” are appended, was 
produced, on Monday night, at the Queen’s 





Theatre. So far as our knowledge of dramatic 
composition extends, the epithets employed may 
be merited. The question, however, whether a 
dramatic work founded upon a novel previously 
existing can justly be called original remains to be 
settled. ‘Dead or Alive’ is a dramatic version 
of a novel by De Balzac, entitled ‘Le Colonel 
Chabert.’ Some alterations, not without import- 
ance and value have been made, but the main action 
of the story, as well as the most characteristic 

ortion of the dialogue, is taken from the novel. 

he entire moral of the story has, it is true, been 
altered, the aim of the dramatist being that of 
showing in a heroine tenderness and devotion, 
while that of the novelist is to expose feminine 
treachery, avarice, and ferocity. In the work of 
De Balzac, Col. Chabert, who headed the charge 
at Eylau, has been reported dead, and has even 
been cast with others into a place of sepulture. In 
the night, however, he has struggled to light, 
through the bodies around him, and has reached 
the surface. His discovery has been followed by 
his removal to the hospital, where he has remained 
long, with a fearful wound in the skull. Upon his 
recovery a series of epileptic fits have supervened. 
When, accordingly, he regains strength to journey 
to France he finds his death fully recognized and 
believed in, and his wife re-married. His appearance 
is so altered by illness and suffering that his assertion 
of his identity with the famous Colonel of Cavalry 
is matter for laughter. After difficulties innumer- 
able the Colonel at length succeeds in winning to 
his side a clever young notary, with whose aid he 
has a chance of obtaining a portion of his rights. 
His own violence ruins all, and the negotiations 
that are progressing are stopped, not, however, 
before the twice-married wife recognizes in her 
heart that the man before her is, in fact, her first 
husband. With satanic duplicity she endeavours 
to work upon his better feelings, and to induce 
him to renounce, in behalf of the children she has 
by a second marriage, claims which must lead to 
their ruin as well as her own. After almost suc- 
ceeding in her efforts, she strives to make 
assurance doubly sure, proceeds a step too far, 
arouses the Colonel’s suspicions, and defeats her 
own ends. She then has him arrested as a lunatic, 
and carried to Charenton, wherein, at the conclu- 
sion of the story, he is left. 

A plot like this has the evident disadvantage 
that no heroine within the sympathies of the 
audience, none, in fact, who is not absolutely 
repulsive, is presented. The action of the play is 
accordingly changed by Mr. Taylor, so as to supply 
a feminine interest and a happy termination. 
What other alterations are made consist princi- 
pally of change of names, and a transference 
on to other shoulders of the infamous conduct 
to which the Colonel’s difficulties are owing. 
Austerlitz replaces Eylau as the scene of encounter. 
The Colonel, whose name is changed, is shown 
on the eve of battle on terms of pleasantest 
and most amiable intimacy with his wife. The 
second husband is disclosed as the villain of the 
story. Between the first and second acts eighteen 
years elapse. The Colonel has escaped in the 
manner described in the novel, and has come to 
Paris to obtain his rights. The eighteen years of 
interval have been passed by him in hospitals and 
mad-houses, and he does not even know when he 
enters the house of the notary that his wife is 
dead. She has married, as in the novel, a second 
husband, but has since died. In her stead comes 
her daughter, an infant at the time of the Colonel's 
supposed death, and nowa grown woman. Between 
the girl and her father an interview takes place, in 
which the old man addresses her timidly as his 
child. Without being convinced of the truth of a 
statement she has so many reasons to doubt, 
Mélanie, as after her mother the girl is named, is 
greatly moved by the stranger's address. Only 
with reluctance, accordingly, does she act on the 
advice of her lover, a young physician, who recog- 
nizes in the Colonel a former — and, bya 

retended recognition of her father, succeed in 
Seclaee him quietly to Charenton. When from 
a brief dream of rapture the Colonel awakes to a 
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knowledge of the trick to which he is a victim, his 
rage ny are excessive. After cursing his 
daughter, he is about to commit suicide, when 
Galeton arrives. The papers proving his iden- 
tity have been stolen by the second husband of his 
wife ; fortunately, however, duplicates have been 
received, and these, with the evidence the Colonel 
has himself supplied, are sufficient to establish his 
claim. The curtain falls accordingly upon a 
tableau of present happiness with a prospect of 
marriage solemnities. 

The subject is well treated, and the play made 
from it is good and effective. The motive is of 
course weak, beside that which the novel supplies. 
Something of the strength of character of the cen- 
tral figure, however, is preserved, and the entire 
story is interesting and moving. It is a fault that 
the scene of final reconciliation falls quite dead, in 
consequence of the life having been taken out of 
it by the sham recognition with which the second 
act concludes. There is, moreover, something very 
shallowly conventional in the manner in which 
the piece terminates, with the arrangements for two 
weddings. The comic scenes, moreover, which 
are introduced, are thoroughly poor and con- 
ventional. It would be infinitely more artistic 
and more dignified to remove the wedding talk 
from the dialogue, and have in its place a mere 
suggestion of the future. 

r. Bandmann played the Colonel, and gave 
effectively some portions of the impersonation. 
His acting wants sprightliness and vivacity, but his 
tenderness is unconventional, and his expressions 
of grief seem spontaneous and effective. Mrs. 
Bandmann played the parts of mother and daughter 
with quiet and effective, if monotonous pathos. 
Mr. W. Rignold gave a respectable impersonation 
of the second husband of the Countess. Other 
parts call for no mention. 

The play was favourably received. At the ter- 
mination of the first act, the tableau of the depart- 
ing soldiers, with the light falling upon their drawn 
swords, was decidedly effective. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. H. J. Byrron’s drama, ‘ Not such a Fool as 
he Looks, will be revived this evening at the 
Strand Theatre, with Mr. Byron in the part of Sir 
Simon Simple. 


‘THE Scoot ror ScanDA’ has been produced 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, with Mr. Farren as Sir 
Peter, Mr. Neville as Charles Surface, Miss M. 
Oliver as Mrs. Candour, and with Miss Amy 
Fawsitt, Mr. H. Wigan, Mr. John Clayton, Mr. 
James, Mr. Thorne, and Mr. Fenton, in other 
characters. 


Arthe performance at Drury Lane on Wednesday 
night, for the benefit of the General Theatrical 
Fund, the part of Capt. Vernon, in ‘Our American 
Cousin,’ was played by Mr. Litton Sothern, a son 
of Mr. A. Sothern. This was the first appearance 
of the young actor, whose performance was easy 


and unstagy. 


At the performance at the St. James’s Theatre, 
for the benefit of the family of M. Raphaél Félix, 
Madame Chaumont reappeared in her favourite 
character of Madame in ‘ Madame attend Mon- 
sieur. The death of M. Félix will not, it is said, 
influence the future production of French plays in 
London. The direction will pass into the hands 
of Madame Félix, M. Schey, and M. Valnay. 

M. Laronrt has signed an engagement with the 
Thédtre de lAmbigu-Comique, and will shortly 
appear in a new comedy, entitled ‘ Le Centenaire.’ 


‘Paris DANS L’EAv’ is the title of a dramatic 
absurdity, by MM. Blondeau and Monréal, pro- 
duced at the Folies-Dramatiques. In this Mdlle. 
Scriwaneck obtained a great success. 


A THREE-AcT drama, by the well-known collabo- 
rateurs MM. Meilhac and Halévy, with the title of 
‘Réveillon, has been read at the Palais Royal. 
Its exponents will include MM. Geoffroy, Lhéritier, 
Hyacinthe, and Lassouche. 


Tue Théitre Déjazet will open on the 30th 





of August, under the direction of M. D’Aiglemont, 
with a new comedy, by M. Georges Petit, entitled 
*Papignol Candidat,’ ‘Le Magicien de Bois-Co- 
lombes,’ a three-act vaudeville, and a comedietta, 
entitled ‘La Bonne Aventure.’ Other novelties 
are in preparation. 

Mr. Dominick Murray is at present playing 
at Wood’s Museum, in a play of his own writing, 
entitled ‘Escaped from Sing Sing,’ 

At the Munich Residenztheater, the first per- 
formance of Giebert von Vincke’s three-act 
comedy, entitled ‘Die Feuerprobe,’ obtained only 
a moderate reception. 

At the Hofburgtheater of Vienna, a new drama, 
entitled ‘Marino Falieri,’ by Murad Effendi, the 
author of ‘Selim IIL,’ is to be brought out next 
season. 

‘Les CAsTELLANS sont Proutsks’ is the title 
of an amusing farce, by M. Lassouche, the well- 
known comedian, which has been given at the 
Folies-Dramatiques. 

‘Ein Scuritt vom WeEGg,’ the successful comedy, 
written by Herr Wichert, has been very favourably 
received at Gratz, 

M. Gondinet’s drama, in four acts, ‘ Christiane,’ 
was brought out for the first time at the Berlin 
Wallner-Theater with great care, and achieved an 
extraordinary success. 

Tue Illustrirte Zeitung announces that the 
management of the Vienna Stadttheater have 
accepted a German translation of M. Barriére’s 
‘La Comtesse de Sommerive,’ from the pen of Dr. 
Laube, for performance this season. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 


—o— 


Rude Stone Monwments.—We are indebted to 
the courtesy of a well-known Russian savant, 
M. Vladimir Stassoff, for the translation and 
transmission of several replies to the question 
lately asked in our columns, by our Correspondent 
“D.,” about the sculptured stones at Piatigorsk, in 
the Caucasus. One of these replies (all of which 
were communicated in Russian to the Sankt-Peter- 
burgskiya V édomosti, or St. Petersburg News), which 
is signed by Dr. Léon Zméyeff, ex-Secretary of the 
“Russian Balneological Society of Piatigorsk,” is 
as follows:—“ Up till 18€9 (the year in which I 
quitted the Caucasus), several ancient stones were 
to be seen in the Elizavetinsky Park, in the town 
of Piatigorsk. They were covered with figures in 
relief, representing, under very rude forms, horses, 
serpents, and something like human figures. One 
of these stones bears a Greek inscription. These 
antiquities have been described in various scientific 
publications appearing in the Caucasus, such as 
the works of the Caucasian Section of the Icono- 
graphic Society, ‘The Description of Piatigorsk, 
by Dr. Smirnoff, ‘The Calendar of the Caucasus,’ 
&ec.” Another reply, which is accompanied by 
several pencil drawings, by M. A. Sémenoff, of the 
Piatigorsk Gymnasium, states that there are five 
of these sculptured stones at Piatigorsk, and that 
they were brought there from the Kabarda, about 
fifteen or twenty years ago, by the Karaite priest, 
Firkovich. Two of these rude blocks are in the 
form of the human torso, without figures or inscrip- 
tions; the third represents a cross; the fourth 
bears a number of figures, of which drawings are 
given; the fifth represents a warrior wearing a 
cuirass. The latter two blocks bear inscriptions, 
which are nearly effaced, but appear to be Greek. 
M. Stassoff, who is a competent authority on 
matters connected with the history of Art, adds, 
that he recognizes the figures and the crosses as 
being of Georgian workmanship—a fact sufficiently 
proved by the robes, the head-dresses, and the 
forms of the crosses. From a third reply it appears 
that a stone of a similar kind is to be seen near 
Petrowsk, in the ruined fortress of Bournaya. 


Valerian.—The name originated with the phy- 
sicians of the dark ages. It is evidently derived 
from valere, to be powerful, in allusion to the many 
virtues of the plant (Rees’s Cyclo.). The great wild 





valerian called officinalis, was called Phw in the 
herbals, being taken for the gov of Dioscorides, 
Liddell and Scott give rd got as being probably 
the Pontic name of the plant valerian. §,). 
mon, in his folio Herbal, says, it is called jp 
Greek gov, cai Napdog aypia, and in Arabic it is 
called Fu. It is named Valeriana & multis quibys 
valet facultatibus. The English name is Setwal]. 
the German is Baldrian, from the old word bal 
quick, full of life. In Forsyth’s Medical Dict, 
1826, we get the haphazard derivation “from 
Valerius, who first particularly described it,”—with 
whom it had as much connexion, I suppose, as 
with the Empress Valeria, who was beheaded at 
Thessalonica, A.D. 315. It is a nervine and 
anti-spasmodic, and Hempel (p. 1171) says it 
has been much abused by the old-school phy. 
sicians. Prof. Joerg, however, and his disciples haye 
shed some light on its physiological action ; they 
find it to possess considerable medicinal powers, 
but by no means the power attributed to it by 
imaginative empiricism. Theyftried the powdered 
root infused in tepid water. It affects chiefly the 
head and urinary organs, but has a wide range of 
action. A patient at the Hétel Dieu at Amiens, 
taking six drachms daily for some time, woke up 
delirious, fancying one side of the room to be in 
flames. Dr. Sibthorp and Mr. Hawkins gathered 
a variety in Lycia, Valeriana Dioscoridis, which 
they took to be the real got of Dioscorides. The 
Valeria calcitrapa is a native of Africa and 
the Levant, but had become a weed on many walls 
about Chelsea, having escaped from the physic 
garden there (Rees’s Cyclo.). Trimen, in his ‘ Flora 
of Middlesex’ (p. 143), makes Mr. Cayley report 
it as completely naturalized in 1801, and Dickson 
found it on the walls of Chelsea Hospital. It is 
still found at Eltham, in Kent. Mr. Trimen 
thinks Dr. Uvedale introduced it there before 
1722, for he lived in the old palace at Eltham. 
This reminds me that there even now exists an 
old-fashioned place, called “ Uvedale House,” in 
Church Street, Chelsea, not yet destroyed by the 
“improvers.” Can any of your readers say if Dr. 
Uvedale ever lived there, and whether he built the 
house, or only named it? If he did live there, his 
residence in Chelsea would connect Valerian with 
both Chelsea and Eltham. From Withering (ii. 90) 
we learn that cows eat the leaves, whilst sheep 
are not fond of them. Cats so delight in the roots, 
that they will even scratch up the soil to get at 
them, and when found (one of the effects of 
valerian being to cause “ irresistible laughter ”) the 
demurest and most discreet of elderly pussey-cats 
frisketh again as in her kitten days. Itis also the 
one point in the universe in which rats and cats 
are agreed ; the rats so love the root that rat 
catchers use it to draw them together.. The 
word, too, conjures up many ideas in those who 
have any, perhaps out of the tendency in the 
plant to move “irresistible laughter”: for Valeo, 
I am in sound health, connects itself with Sadéw, 
I flourish ; (ol. gadéw. Again, there is odAéw ovo, 
to be whole or sound, or well (ob). Obsolete in the 
time of Homer, this verb occurs only in the imperi 
tive form, odd, like yatpe, salve ; oddé Te wai peyo 
xaipe, Health and joy be thine, Od. xx. 14, 402 
Then there is sanus, from cdo¢ o&¢—saus, with the 
N inserted, saNus, as PleNus, from 7éog; and 
then there is a connexion with salvus, and the 
Anglo-Sax. Hal=whole or sound, or hale. So we 
might call the plant Halerian, if it so pleased, and 
Wellerian, if we liked it better. A spring of water 
is still called Wall in Cheshire (Halliwell’s ‘ Arch. 
Dict.’)— 
) Amyd the toure a walle dede sprynge, 


That never is drye but ernynge. 
7 shia XV. Cent, Poem. 


Now, if the well of water is wall still in England, 
the adjective well may by parity be wall ; and they 
thought so once in regard to Valerian, for Setwall, 
or Setwell, was its name. C. A. Warp. 








To ConrEsPonDENTS.—J. H. B.—Senex—R. F. W.—reoeived. 


Chaucer’s ‘Dulcarnon.’—The Correspondent who has fot 
warded us a note on this word is referred to the explanation 
which has already appeared in the At/ , Ne. 2201, Sept 
23, 1871, p. 393. 
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TO MANACERS 


OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS ON 


THEIR APPOINTMENT, AND OTHERS. 


Managers, Teachers, and others desiring an accurate Guide as to the necessary Books, &c. required in 


New Schools, are informed that CASSELL’S NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 


containing EX- 


TENDED LISTS of BOOKS specially designed for and adopted by numerous SCHOOL BOARDS, BOOKS 
fr HIGHER BRANCHES of EDUCATION, DRAWING EXAMPLES, TECHNICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC MANUALS, PRIZE BOOKS, SCHOOL MATERIALS, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, CHALKS, CRAYONS, DRAWING PENCILS, MODELS and APPARATUS, 


&e. kc., may be had post free on application. 





The following are some of the more recent EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin:— 


Seventh Edition, Enlarged and Revised, now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. Arranged and compiled by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., 
sester of the Modern School in Marlborough College. 164 pp. 
clot 

Fifth Edition, Enlarged and Revised, now ready, price 38. 6d. 


The MARLBOROUGH FRENCH EXER- 
CISES. By the Rey. G. W. DE LISLE, M.A., French Master in 
Pestoenonm oe Adapted for use in connexion with the 
‘Gramm 


New and Revised Edition, now ready, price 38. 6d. 


The MARLBOROUGH GERMAN GRAM- 
AR. Arranged and compiled by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A., 
Saster of the Modern School in Marlborough College. 


Second Edition, price 1s. 


A MANUAL of SPELLING, on the Prin- 
ciples of Contrast and Comparison. By J. D. MORELL, LL.D., 
wo Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. 128 Pp. cloth. 

“The writer has performed his task admirab' 
choot Board Chronicle 


Price 1s, 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. 
D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S., Examiner in Physical Geography 
in the Department of 1 —¥ and Illustrated with Original 
Diagrams. 160 pp. feap. 8 

“A remarkably accurate sie uune compiled ee volume.” 
Educational Times. 
Price 1d. ; or, containing Coloured Map, 2d. each, 


CASSELL’S COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES. 


By Prof. D. T, ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. Price 1d. each. SURREY, 
KENT, and SUSSEX are now ready. Others in preparation. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY. "A Series of Lessons 
for the Upper Classes of Ly ey By JAMES E. THO- 
BOLD — M.A., Took fessor of Economic Svience, &c. 
28 pp. cloth. 

“A very admirable treatise.”—EZducational Times. 


Second Edition, price 1s. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By R. A. 
PROCTOR, B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S. With nearly Fifty Original 
Tilustrations. 128 pp. 8vo. 

“It may safely be affirmed that nowhere else is the same amount of 
sound sstronoastoal information conveyed in so striking and Lattepetive 
a manner, within the same limits, as in the present work. There 
could not be a better first book for schools and young people Te generally.” 


Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The LITTLE FOLKS’ HISTORY of ENG- 
Bee. By ISA CRAIG-KNOX. With 30 Illustrations. 288 pp. 
cap 
“The principal events of English History are narrated with sim- 
rlicity and so cleverly strung together that ny juvenile reader can 
searcely fail to be interested in the contents, while the ot illus- 
trations are of a character to enlist sympathy tith the sub; 
Scholastic > Register. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


HUDSON'S ARITHMETIC for SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE USE PERCY HUDSO M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinits' college. Cambridge. Cth wit, Key. 

Second Edition, price 1s, 


A MANUAL of ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 


By HENRY LESLIE. Teaching the Principles of Music in a 
plain practical form, and enabling Teachers to give Children a 
thorough Knowledge of Music. 64 pp. extra feap. 8vo. cloth. 


Price 6d. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL SONGS. Collected by 
AGNES C. WICKHAM. Consisting of Fifty Selected Pieces, set 
to Music. Intended for the use of Plementary and other Schools. 


Just ready, price 28. 6d. cloth, 


The ARMS and AMMUNITION of the 


BRITISH SERVICE. By Capt. V. D. MAJENDIE, R.A., late 
Assistant Spmcinien tent, Royal Laboratory, ‘Woolwich. “With 
humerous Illustratio: 


Just ready, cloth, Qe. 6d. 


COLOUR. By Prof. Church, M.A., Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester. With Six Coloured Plates and 
Dumerous Diagrams. 

Price 38. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By the Rev. 
H. MARTYN HART, M.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
humerous Illustrations. Cloth 
A useful practical manual, very serviceable to a ae -* _ 
ian. 


Price 28. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in EASY LES- 


SONS. By Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S. Illustrated. New Edi- 
tion. Cloth lettered. 


READING. 
CASSELL’S NEW CODE READERS. Com- 


pen to meet the requirements of the New Code. Printed in clear, 
egible type, on good paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 
Ce consequenee of the Jarre demand for these > Readers, the 
en Series has been reprinted he New Editions are 
The BOY’S ELEMENTARY READER. 4d. 
The GIRL’S ELEMENTARY READER. 4d. 
The BOY’S FIRST READER. Standard I. 4d. 
The GIRL’S FIRST READER. StandardI. 4d. 
The BOY'S and GIRL’S READER. Standard II. 6d. 
The BOY’S and GIRL’S READER. Standard III. 7d. 
The BOY’S and GIRL’S READER. Standard IV. 8d. 
The BUY’S and GIRL’S READER. Standard V. 10d. 
The BOY’S and GIRL’S READER. Standard VI. 1s. 
“Messrs. Cassell’s ‘New Code Readers’ are well adapted for the 
several Standarne. The Editor, Tepen been an Inspector of Schools, 
such works. The lessons 
are varied, but all catertaining ‘om improving. We have rarely, if 
ever, met with reading-books that were less liable to the charge of 
dullness.”—Atheneum 








WRITING. 
CASSELL’S PENNY COPY-BOOKS: an 


amrely New Series of Writing Copies. Complete in Eighteen 
rice One Penny each. Printed on paper carefully pre = 
for Wr ting purposes, with Copper-plate Copi ae and cont: 
everything which is required to form a good han 
A SUPERIOR SERIES of the above, printed on Writing 
Paper, each Book containing Twenty-Four Pages of Writing Copies, is 
now ready, complete in Twelve Books, price 2d. each. 


ARITHMETIC. 
CASSELL’S NEW CODE ARITHMETICS. 
CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC. Part I, 


adapted to Standards I. and II., contains over 1,100 Examples. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 4d.—K EY, 3d. 


CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC. Part IL, 


Paar’ to Standards III. and IV. Second Edition. Cloth, 6d.— 


CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC. Part IIL, 
adapted to Standards V. and VI., tains over 1,700 Prog 
Examples. Cloth, 9¢.—K EY, 3d. 


DRAWING. 
CASSELL’S PENNY DRAWING COPY- 


BOOKS. Complete in Twenty-Eight Books, price One Penny each, 
each aaa Book ring army of Fourteen P: of Drawing Copies, 
feap. 4to., half of the Page being occupied 4d. eee Copy, 
and th the other half ier blank for the Pupil to 
“<* Cassell’s Penny Drawing Copies’ are the best and mates of the 
kind we have seen.”—Standard. 


CASSELL’S SIXPENNY DRAWING 
COPIES. forming a very superior Series of Drawing Copies. Com- 
plete =k Five Series of Books, each Book containing Twelve Parts, 
Wey each ; eh Twelve Packets on Cardboard, ls. each; or One 

olume, 78. 


GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S 
SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


B e Rey. Professor GALBRAITH, M.A. ed ¥ Tene re 
Davin Mad the Rev. Professor HAUGHTON C.L. F 
The high-class character of this Series is well ner as Awd 

Text-Books for the Dublin University and numerous first-class Schools. 

wae oe ARITHMETIC, Containing nearly 2,000 Examples. 

38. 


MANUAL of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL of EUCLID. ElementsI., 11., III. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL of EUCLID. Books IV., V., VI. Cloth, 28. 6d. 

MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MANUAL of MECHANICS. Cloth, 33. 6d. 

MANUAL of OPTICS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL of HYDROSTATICS. Cloth, 3s. 

Mageal. | TIDES and TIDAL CURRENTS. New Edition. 

With Tidal Cards. Cloth, 3s. 

MANUAL of of ASTRONOMY. Cloth, 5a. 

MANUAL of the STEAM-ENGINE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MANUAL of ALGEBRA. Third Edition. Part I. cloth, 28. 6d. 
Complete, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The _ HREE KINGDOMS of NATURE. 


By the Rev. Professor HAUGHTON, M.D. D.C.L. F.R.S., Fellow 
we aninity College, Dublin. W ih 2 ‘Tilustrations. Cloth; 58. 


A MANUAL of NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY Rev. Professor HAUGHTON, M.D. D.C. 




















Le. 
F.R.S., retiow bs Trinity College, Dublin. With 160 Lllustrations. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London; Paris; and New York. 





NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
NEW BOOKS, and NEW EDITIONS. 





ISSUE OF 
THE BOOK OF PHRASE AND 
FABLE 


IN MONTHLY SERIAL FORM. 


Mears. I ag Petrer & Gatrry will publish in 

onthly Parts, at Srxrence, THE BOOK of 
PHRASE and FABLE, "consisting of about 
Twenty Taousanp EXxampues of Familiar Words, 
Expressions, Sayings, Allusions, Proverbs, Pseu- 
donyms, Popular Titles, Local Traditions, Literary 
Blunders, Vulgar Errors, &c. &c., presenting an 
inexhaustible fund of information as valuable as it 
is interesting. 

Part I. ready August 26. Price 6d. 


*,“ Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, and post free on 
application. 





Now ready, price 2s, cloth, 
CASSELL’S FAMILY 


CONTINENTAL HANDBOOK: 


A GUIDE to the HEALTH RESORTS of the CONTINENT. 


By the Rev. F. J. C. MORAN, 


Assistant-Secretary to the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society. 


160 pages, feap. Svo. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF LITTLE FOLKS. 
Now ready, price 3s. 


LITTLE FOLKS, Vol. IIL, 


Containing nearly 


500 PICTURES. 


*,* Vols. I. and II. of ‘Lirrie Forks,’ containing 1,000 
PICTURES, are still on sale, and can be had with 
Vol. III. 





Now ready, Vols. I., II., and III., price 6s. each, of 


CASSELL’S 
TECHNICAL EDUCATOR: 


An Encyclopedia of Technical Education. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations in 
each Volume, 


Extra crown 4to. 416 pp. 


Professor LEONE Levi says :—‘‘ By the publication of such 
a work you confer the greatest possible service on the cause of 
technical education; and I earnestly hope that our artisans 
will ponder over its pages, and there learn to master the prin- 
ciples of those sciences which must ever be the fundamental 
basis of all industrial art.” 





Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges ; 
post free, 2s. 9d. 


THE MANNERS OF MODERN 
SOCIETY: 


A Comprehensive and Practical Work on the Etiquette of 
the Present Day. 


“Certainly the best and most useful of all the books on 


etiquette that we have seen: equally commendable in spirit 
and correct in detail.” —Zcho. 





New and Cheaper Edition, just ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE INSECT WORLD: 


A Popular Account of the Orders of Insects. 
By LOUIS FIGUIER. 
Revised and Corrected by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, 
M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 
With 576 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. cloth. 
‘Like all the books on Natural History issued by the same 


firm, it is remarkable at once for the beauty and variety of its 
illustrations. The book is an excellent one, and admirably 





got up.”—Educational Times. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—~——. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and OTHER 


STORIES. By OUIDA, Author of ‘ Puck,’ ‘ Folle-Farine,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by Enrico Mazzauli. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
(This day. 





STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of 


a NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. By JOHN FURLEY. With 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. (This day. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major 


WILLIAM MORRISON BELL. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8yo. price 3s. [This day. 





THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, 


the Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. Demy 8vo. price lds. L This day. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a 


Journey from London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THOMAS 
SHAIRP. Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, price 88. 





TRY CRACOW and the CARPA- 


THIANS. By Captain HUTCHINSON, R.A. F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘Try Lapland.’ Crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
price 8s. 


TRY LAPLAND: a Fresh Field for 


Summer Tourists By ALEXANDER H. HUTCHINSON, 
Captain R.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Map and Illus- 
trations, price 6s. . 








CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN 


AFFAIRS. By ROBERT H. ELLIOT. Demy 8vo. price 9a. 





RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By 


GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S.,,&c. With Lilustrations. Demy 
8vo. price 158. 


PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. By 


GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S. &. With Lllustrations. 
price 2s. 


8yo0. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY WHYTE MELVILLE. 


1. SATANELLA: a Story of Punches- 


town. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. With Illustrations. 


2 vole. 


2. The WICKED WOODS of TOBE- 


REEVIL. By Miss MULHOLLAND, Author of ‘ Hester's 


History.’ 2 vols. 

3. A PASSION in TATTERS. By 
ANNIE THOMAS. 3 vols. 

4. GREVILLE LANDON. By Pierre 


LISLE. 3 vols. 


a 


. THREE to ONE; or, some Passages 


out of the Life of Amicia Lady Sweetapple. By GEURGE 
WEBBE DASENT, D.U.L., Author of * Annals of an Eventful 
Life.’ 3 vols. 


6. MABEL HERON. 
PEACOCK. 3 vols. 


By Edward 


Caapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





———_= 


Registered for Transmission Abroad, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED to all BRANCHES of HORTICULTURE and AGRICULTURE. 


Published every FRIDAY, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 


Established in 1841 by the late PRrorEessor 


LINDLEY in conjunction with Sir JosEpH | 


Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ continues to 
be the largest and most important of all the 
periodicals devoted to Horticulture and Agri- 
culture, either in this country or abroad. 


Its prominent features are :— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES on 
connected with HorTIcULTURE and AGRICUL- 
The principles of ANIMAL and VEGE- 
of Borany, and of 
NatTurRAL History are explained. The fullest 


all matters 


TURE. 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 


| HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing 
a vast amount of varied’ and interesting in. 
| formation. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and 
| FOREIGN, whose subjects come within the 
| scope of the Journal. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, 
| containing Notices of such Gardens, Farms, 


| or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials 


| for the information of the reader. 
} 


| CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERA. 

| TIONS, as well as NOTES for AMATEURS, 

| supplying valuable suggestions to Practical 
Gardeners and others. 


information is supplied as to improved methods | 


of Culture, New Implements, and on all points | 


connected with the Cultivation of Flowers, 
Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management of 


Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, | 


or Stock; the details of Field Cultivation ; 
the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the 
Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping 
of Bees, 


Maintenance, Heating; and Ventilation of all 


Poultry, &c.; the Construction, 
Garden or Farm Buildings; in short, on all 
matters connected with the PRACTICE of 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FO- 
RESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY GENERALLY. 

DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, 
FRUITS, &c. 

REPORTS of all important METROPOLI- 
TAN and PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely to be 
interesting to the Horticulturist or Agricul- 


turist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, 
Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c: 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, in- 
| cluding Replies to Questions; such replies 
| being given by men of the highest reputation 


in their respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, 
owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI 
CULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and in the 
| Colonies, forms a valuable and interesting 


feature of the Journal. 


| SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which 
no extra charge is made. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to s0 
many classes of readers, and with so large 4 
Circulation, not only in Great Britain, but on 
the Continent, in India, and the various 
Colonies, ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords 
an unusually good MEDIUM for ADVER- 
TISERS of all articles used by persons 
interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country 
Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 
41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s., and may be had at all Libraries, 


ROUND THE GRANGE FARM; 
OR, GOOD OLD TIMES. 


By JEAN L. WATSON, . 
Author of ‘ Bygone Days in Our Village,’ and Joint Author of ‘ The Songstresses of Scotland.’ 


Edinburgh ;: Witu1aM P. Nimmo. London: Srwexrn, Marswatt & Co. 





MR. EVANS’S WORE ON STONE IMPLEMENTS. 
In 8vo. with 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 28s. 


THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, 
AND ORNAMENTS OF CREAT BRITAIN. | 


By JOHN EVANS, F.R.S. F.S.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the Geological and Numismatic Societies of London, &c. 


“A goodly volume of more than six hundred pages, illus- | inscribed on their rude coins, we are now carried back to tribes 
trated by nearly as many excellent woodcuts, discoursing | and races which possessed neither coins nor letters—people 
jearnedly of nothing save stones and streams, and finding in | who have left us neither their sepulchres nor their ashes, nor 
them sermons of great and, to many readers, novel interest. | indeed any trace of their existence, save the rude ti 
It might have been supposed, when Mr. Evans had published | or sub-triangular fragments of worked stone which served them 
his well-known work on the Coins of the Ancient Britons, that | for tools or weapons ; and even these are usually found buried 
he had gone back as far as possible in the history of our land | beneath the wreck and ruin, it may be, of continents or islands 
and nation ; but in archeological as in other sciences there is | which have long since been worn and wasted away. The 
in the lowest known depth one lower still remaining to be | publication of this work is remarkable as an evidence of the 
fathomed ; every chamber opened to the light discloses others | quickened pace which characterizes scientific research in our 
lying beyond it. From a people who had no literature, or none | days.”—Nature. 
of which they have left any trace beyond the rude characters | 





London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


HENRY S. KING & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 











RECENT EVENTS IN SPAIN. 


For an accurate Description of the Present State of Spain, see 


OVER VOLCANOES ; or, Through France and Spain in 1871. 
By A. KINGSMAN. Crown 8vo. [Just out. 


‘The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you 
find yourself inveigled into reading, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of a Spanish bull-fight.” 
; dilustrated London News 


DR. DONNE. 
CHANGE of AIR and SCENE: a Physician’s Hints about Doctors, 


Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering-places 
of France (inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From the French of Dr. ALPHONSE 


DONNE. Large post 8vo. 9s. (This day. 
W. G. BROOKE, M.A. 
SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS, 1850—1872. Annotated 
by W. G. BROOKE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


1. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter—2. Westerton v. Liddell—3. Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Fendal— 
4, Martin v. Mackonochie—5. Hibbert v. Purchas—6. Sheppard v. Bennett. 


Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., 


Author of ‘Music and Morals,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


_ _Contents.—IntTRoDuUcTORY: 1. The Liberal Clergy.—Gop: 2. Conception. 3. Experience.—CurisTIANITy: 4. Character. 
5. History.—Tue Brate: 6. Essence. 7. Doctrine. —THE ARTICLES: 8. The Trinity. Original Sin. 9. Predestination. The 
Church.—Lire: 10. Pleasure. 11. Sacrifice.—Woksnip: 12. The Lord’s Day. 13. P ing.—ConcLusion: 14. The Law 


a Cc. EDMUND MAURICE. 
POPULAR ENGLISH LEADERS:—1. STEPHEN LANGTON. 


By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. . 
HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By William Gifford 


PALGRAVE, Author of ‘ Travels in Certral Arabia,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 18s. 
[Second Edition, at all Libraries. 
“ Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its love portions, the older for its descriptions, 
some in this day for its Arab philosophy.” —Athenceum. 
“The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite simplicity and purity of the love portion. 
There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed passions which 
are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel writers in their endless volumes.” —Cbserver. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Author 


of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ ‘Transformation,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 9s. 
(Second Edition, this day, at all Libraries. 
** The book is full of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing.”—Athenceum. 


Henry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





GOOD WORDS, 


For AUGUST, 
(Sixpence Monthly, illustrated, ) 
Will be published on the 29th inst., and will contain :— 


- 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By Walter C. Smith, D.D. 
weil MEMORIAM. By the Rev. John Monsell, 


= 


A CONVERSATION of CERTAIN FRIENDS in COUN- 
CIL. By the Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 


The SUMMERS LONG AGO. By Edward Capern. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 
Trollope. Chaps. 19—21. 


SERMONS PREACHED before the QUEEN at BAL 
MORAL. VII. By M.C. Taylor, D.D., Crathie. 


The REMONSTRANCE. By J. Leicester Warren. 

AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 26—29. 

LOST in the BUSH. By an Army Chaplain. 

The DEATH of COLUMBA. By Professor J. 8. Blackie. 

1, bes ~~~ qa in SPAIN. No. V. By Augustus J.C, 
are. 

12. OBSERVATIONS of JUPITER. By J. Birmingham. 

13. eke FOLK-LORE. I. Satan's Jugglings and God's 


~ 


Seen 2 


“e 


With Fourteen Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 





NOW READY. 


es 


The BOOK of GENESIS and Part of 


the BOOK of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Mar- 
ginal References and an Explanatory Commentary. By 
the late DEAN ALFORD. Demy Svo. 12s. 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. 6s. 


BARNEY GEOGHEGAN, M.?P., and 


HOME RULE at ST. STEPHEN'S. Edited by EDWARD 
JENKINS, Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ &c. In neat 
wrapper, ls. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. 


Incidents in My Business Life. By EDWARD GAR- 
RETT, Author of ‘Occupations of a Ketired Life.’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s, 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By 


the late T. T. LYNCH. Post 8vo. 9s. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
**A masterpiece of popular scientific exposition.”—Echo. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 


Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

““We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having intro- 
duced to us a work which, for its high tone and manly bearing, 
should be studied by every English officer. Une of the most 
hopeful signs for the regeneration of France is the publication 
and popularity of such a book.” — Westminster Review, 

**Anything more truly noble than the motives and the 
conduct of the youth whose diary is here before us we cannot 
easily imagine.” —Literary Churchman, 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical 
Drama. By PETER BAYNE, M.A. Crown &vo. 6s. 
**No one will read this beautiful poem without real enjoy- 
ment, nor without feeling that it is a poet who writes.” 
Spectator. 


LORD BANTAM. By Edward Jenkins, 


Author of ‘Ginx's Baby.’ Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


The HUMAN INTELLECT: with an 


Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. By NOAH 
POKTER, D.D., President of Yale College. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
**In this book the best philosophical thinking of our day 
may be said to culminate. It is a work of which any school 
or country might be proud, and its form makes it invaluable 
to students "—British Quarterly Review. 

“ All that the leaders of philosophy, ancient and modern, 
have put forth as their distinctive teaching is here discussed 
with marked ability, clearness, and a singular power of arrest- 
ing the attention and interesting the mind of the student. 
The exhaustive introduction upon psychology and the suul 
is a most masterly and unauswerable exposure of the fallacies 
of materialism.”—Standard. 


Srrawan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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USEFUL IN EVERY TRADE AND PROFESSION. 
32. 6d., by post, 38. 8d. 
EGAL FORMS for COMMON USE; being 

250 Precedents, with Introducti and Notes, arranged under 
the following heads: —1. Negotiable Instruments; 2. Securities; 3. 
Receipts nrg Acknowledgments ; 4. Partnerships; 5. Master and Ser- 
vant; 6. Landlord and Tenant; 7. Arbitration; 8. County Court 
Forms; 9. Conveyances; 10. Marriage Articles and Settlements; 11. 
Wills; 12. Miscellaneous Forms; with a Chapter on Stamps. By 
AMES WALTER SMITH, Esq. L.D., Barrister-at-Law. Seventh 
Thousand. 1872. 

“ Justice in dealing requires clearness and precision.” 

London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


PPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Recently added to the Series. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. The aim has 


been to combine simplicity and fullness in teaching the first four 
Rules and Elementary Fractions. 1s. 

SPELLING for BEGINNERS: a Method of teach- 
ing Reading and Spelling at the same time. 1s. 

POETRY for BEGINNERS: a Collection of Short 
and Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation. Revised Edition. 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 3ist Edition, 
1a. ; or, with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d.—QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 

MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS (above seventy 
large and small). 1s. 6d.; 28. 6d. coloured. 

BOOK of BLANK MAPS. The above Maps com- 
plete in all but the names, to be filled in by the Learner. 1s, 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 47th Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 
or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 


The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive Exer- 
cises in English Composition. 33rd Edition, 1s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 11th Edition, 1s. 6d.— 
KEY, 4s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. A Systematic 
Course of Numerical eri and Computation; with very 
mumerous Exercises. By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and 
J.G. FITCH, M.A. 13th Edition, corrected and enlarged, 4s. 6d. 

*,* In both Arithmetics the ‘‘ Decimal System” is explained, and 
ti are proposed to be solved by the Decimal Method. 

In the ‘Science of Arithmetic’ (pp. 328, et seqg.), and in an Appendix 

to the ‘ School Arithmetic,’ is an explanation of the “ Metric System,” 

with accompanying Exercises. 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 
1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


“* This simple introduction is as good a book as can be used.” 
Spectator. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 
MAR. 45th Edition, 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
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57th Edition, 





MR. MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


——_—>-_—_ 


HANDBOOK for LONDON. 3s. 6d. 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and 
NORFOLK. 12s. 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 
—— SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT, 
108. 








BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. 6d. 
—— WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
— DEVON and CORNWALL. 10s. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER. 7s. 6d. 


—— SOUTH WALES. 7s. 
NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d. 


DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
NOTTS. 78. 6d. 


-——— SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, and LAN- 
CASHIRE. 10s. 


——- YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
—— DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, 
98. 


— WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND. 
68. 














—— MAP of the LAKE DISTRICT. 3s. 6d. 





HANDBOOK-—IRELAND. 12s. 





HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS 
of ENGLAND. 


With 300 Illustrations. 


Southern Division, 2 vols. | Eastern Division. 1 vol. 
Western Division. 1 yol. Northern Division. 2 yols, 





JouN Mupray, Albemarle-street. 





———$ 


THE THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY OF MR. GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL, 


,'OS TEE Aim G. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘ Robin Gray,’ ‘ For Lack of Gold.’ 


“In depicting that domestic tenderness and homely romance which underlies and ennobles the harsh exterior of humble 
life in Scotland, Mr. Gibbon is without a rival. He is the Faed of novelists.”—Atheneeum. 

“For a long time now fiction has thriven in Scotland. Since our great father in the craft arose to make the once-despised 
novel one of the high instruments of Art, full of patriotic use as well as delight to the world, the tradition has never departed 
from his country, and here is a new writer who may help to carry that tradition on.”—Blackwood, on Mr. Gibbon’s Novels. 


London: Henry Epwarp Knox, Paternoster-row. 





——————__ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE,’ 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &c. 


Originally Published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Next Week will be published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MEMOIR OF COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, 


A CHAPTER OF RECENT FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Edward Irving,’ dc. 


Wittiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
This Week, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL CUIDE 


TO THE 


ENCLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


WITH MAPS. 


Contents. 


Introduction—How to spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyances, 
Ponies and Guides—Heights of Mountains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and Botany. 


WINDERMERE, LANGDALE, GRASMERE, CONISTON, KESWICK, BUTTERMERE, WASTWATER, and ULLSWATER SECTIONS, 
containing full Information and Instructions respecting Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 


*,* The Sections relating to KESWICK and WINDERMERE will also be published separately, with a Map to each. 
London: Epwarp SranForpD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





ASK FOR WILD FLOWERS OF 


THE MEADOW QUEEN, 
MATHIOLA, 
HAWTHORN BLOOM, 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIS, 
CROWN BOUQUET. 
THE NEW PERFUMES. 


INDIA, 


Made only by 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 
40, STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per bottle. 








BURN THE “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 
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yHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Established 1783. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
S ONDON. 
Betcbliabed 1810. n ‘. 
ium for Young Lives.—Copies of Revenue Accoun 
Uftien bay on be obtained at the Chief Office, No. 63, Thread- 
peo! re .street, and at the Branch Office, No. 60, Charing Cross. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 











AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
E Established 1907. (For Lives only.) 
bis PALL Madd, LONDON. 
Prem: —~) = pases snes £355, 
— and Dividends (being 4. 88. per cent.) . £137,731 


FURTHER SECURITY—A Subscribed Capital of more than 
£1,500,000. 


The Expenses of Management are under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
L FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 
Invested Aseets on 31st December, -_ eoccece 
Income for the past year 
Policies effected during the present Year on. the Partioln wd Scale 
of Premium will share in the Profits to be made up to 3lst of Mf December, 





: — 


1874. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on application, 


by letter, t 
—"" GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


Qoorrise UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established 1824. 
Orrices—London, 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


Shareholders’ Capital, pe up .. +.» £207,571 
General Reserve Fund . oe ° Y 
Life Assurance Fund 900,576 


NEW BUSINESS. = 

ng the Quinquennial Period, from 1866 to 1871, the New Life 
Peifeurance cifected were 2. sB1,700L, 7 an Pas od Annual 
Amoun' £502,940 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
and Civil Outateer Family, au ie mae - ot ee Corll: London} 
also at Mane! t Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S light 

Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats; India Cloth do., 25s. ; Poplin 
Silk Coats, 528. 6d.; Allied bre ag: Tweed Overcoats. 208. ; if with 
Silk Lapels, One Guinea each ; also, in fine Melton — from Two 
pe a Guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all for 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Knicker- 
bocker Suits, in New Styles, from 21s. ; Morning Suits, from 52s.; 
Evening Dress Suits, fro ; High! ey Suits, from 33s. ; also the 
new Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 2ls.; Summer Overcoats, in Allied 
Tweed cloths, from 14s. ; in Melton ‘aoihe, from 218. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S Riding Habits, 

. various Coloured Tweed, Melton, and superfine cloths, from 

31. 38. to Sl. 8s. 5 Peseioene, ie. 6d. ; Ridin: Hate Trimmed, from 218. ; 

Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from 218. Fashionable Costumes for the 

Promenade, Yachting. or ‘Travelling. 

px pupos ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 

NCHES: 10, Mosley - omeet, ‘Manchester 50, Bold-street, 
en and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 


[Am LEVANT LEATHER BOOTS for 
BUTTON, BALMORAL oe Bi ELASTIC, 21s. 
Illustrated ted Catalogues, Post Fre 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, cuheheteett, w. 


EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE ICE- 
HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. , PATENT VENTILATING DO. 
Inches. Inches. 














23 by 18 by 26 .. 0 
27 .. 22... 30 0 
34... 24... 30 0 
40 .. 24... 30 0 
45 .. 27... 30 0 

0 

43.; 


A small sine, with water tank, 27. 10s. ;a large , Cabinet di ditto, 141. 148.; 
Ice Pails or Po po oe. to 308. ; ‘ditto 3 Moulds, 88. to 14. ; ditto Making 
Machines, 35s. to 1 


ig 8. pn Furnishing Ironmonger, by pines, 

= H.R.H. the Prince of W ales, sends a Se Sails su age | 
f 850 Millustirations of his unriva! Stock, with L 

Plans of the 20 bd Show Rooms, post free. —39, Onford: street W 


1, 14, 2, 3, and wman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Ne 
man-yard, Lon don. The cost of delivering Goods to the am distant 
rts of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. 


URTON will aise undertake delivery ata small fixed ra’ 





Five-sixths of the profit arising from the whole Life B 
divided every five years among participating policy-holders E the — 
portion each party has contributed to the Fund. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Books Close for the year on 3ist July, 1872. 
*,* Policies taken out before that date will be entitled to rank for 
Five full Years at next Distribution of Profits in 1876. 
The balance-sheet and particulars of investments are published - 
the Report for 1871, and ean be had on application at the Offices of t! 
Company, or at any of their Agents. 


D#4t8 OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Payment of 31. to 6l. 58. insures 1,000. at Death, oran 
alorance J hone of 6l. per week for injw Ty ON K ou £E ~~ ef every 
Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 
“Ofices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, ‘LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 

HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41,GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 














By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


()SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
_BRMINGHAM— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN'’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 











CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY’S celebrated ICE, in 
Town or Country, Ice Water-Pitchers, Ice Butter-Dishes, Ice Cream 
Machines, Prize Medal an Lm ag i“: with 
Water Tanks and Filters, an: and all modern impro 
gnly at the Sole Office, the WENHAM M LAKE TCE COMPANY — 
Strand, London (corner of Savoy-street). Illustrated Price Lists 


HITEHEAD’S SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
SQUA 
Ready for immediate a va most nutritious. 
Sold by Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square, E.C. 











EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr d_ by Connoi “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


y 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRBIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels, 
Aguate—CB0SSE & BLACKWELL, London, and oka by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ofthecelebrated Receiptsand 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES,and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close lentention of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public —92, WIGMORE-STREET,Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- -square); and 18, Trinity- street, London, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The 
brated HLAZENBY fs ged 











of this Sauce 
to ~ a... ters each Bote prepared by 
the label used so many years, signed “ Bllssbeth Lazenby. 


USE ONLY THE 
G L =» @ F & SB L D 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


RA RAN T 8S O A 
The celebrated “ United Service” Tablet is famed for its dclight- 
ful fr and b 1 effect on theSkin. 








ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 


37, West Strand, London. 


E PATENT-FLEXIBLE-DIVISION MOIST 
COLOUR-BOX permits of Colours being inserted, taken out, or 
Tearranged at pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary Boxes of Moist Colours.—Prices of Paten tent-Flexible-Division 
Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 58. to 4J. 4s. Lists on application. 
WIN SOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
rtists’-Colourmen. 


REGISTERED BOXES of MOIST WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Oval Pocket-Box, 158, fitted; the Porte- 
ileur, 109. 6d., fitted ; the Locket-Box, 6s. 6d., fitted. Lists on appli- 








“Tiveon & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
Artists’-Colourmen, 


Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of thes Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


HONEYCOMB SPON GES. — These, Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, an by many to the 
finer kind; they are very much joer in pa my than the fine Smyrna 
ones. — = Mare TCALFE, BINGLEY & CO., 1318, Oxford-st -atreet, w., 
Toilet B: (by t)to H.R. H.the Prince of Wales. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 


holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &., in 
= | ones a Bed, "Sofa, fa, Easy Chair, Carriage, Garden Seat, = Yacht. 


As Louise. Invalua — 
or Birthaes nce 











ices, 208. and Sus. Deawings free. 





tA India. A most useful and 
35, FT ontimeratreet, Cavendish-square, London, W. 





HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, » stecl-plated 
with MT bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire ists of 
Eriees, with 130 L lustrations,, of all sizes and atialities } st oe 
1. St Paul'e Churchyard! Londen” oo id 4 


I N DI.64 E Ss ft fT 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 
as the True geet rot in Bottles from 3s. and in ae from 
28. 6d. b; Chemists, and the Manufact 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 





Oo N. 





U I NIN E WitiwvNn &, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success — oe attended Waters Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful ion by the manufacturer. Each w lass ful} 
contains su Quinine to make it an excellent restorat ve to the 
¢ Public to see that they have ‘* Waters’ Quinine 


‘ine”’ ancery proceedings, a 
elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did net use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell 

** Waters’ Quinine Wine” at 300. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wemester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: Lewis & Co. Worceste: 


ALT&CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 
ALES, in Bottle, also in Cask, in the Seat condition. 
hampagne—Bouzy, 448.; image Sillery, 348.; Sillery, 24s. per doz 
Port Osck burn’ ‘8 Old Crusted, 418., 358., 308.; Draught, 7 per doz. 
Sherry—S. Fino, 39s.; Fino, 818. ; 3 yn or Gold, 248. per doz 
Claret—Good, 1 ; Su , 158., 188., 218., per doz. 
MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 


HE WINE COMMISSION AGENCY, 
53, Charing Cross, corner of Spring Gardens.—Virgin Marsala, 
the purest and finest, soft an per yy yt 10d. 
pet lozen ; T: ma, the very finest imported, 48. the octave of 
ven dozen, or 128. per dozen; an octave of good, pure, light, unbran- 
died Dinner oe $4, 58., oF 16s. per dozen ; an octave of superior 
Dinner Ly and pale, fit for ry geetieman's table, 
61. 68., or 192. 6d. per pt may an ep Pa of — -dinner Sherry, 
fine body flavour, 111. lls. ; am octave of supe- 
rior Gold or Date Gold id Sherry, a a splemaia’ aia d atyle of wine, nutty and 
soft, 122. 128., or 398. 6d. per dozen. All samples 


AMON TILLADO, Vino de Pastro Amoroso—an 

octave of the finest and choicest, 137. 138., or 428. per dozen. For 

Agency ae of supplying the consumer 

deseviption of Wine an direct from the grower and 

tht pper, charging as their rohte commision of 74 per cent. (1s. 6d. in 

they pound), apply ak. we Ik ine Commission AcENcy, 53, Charing Cross. 
Terms cash. Sam 


OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a NEW 
SPARKLING WINE, equal to Champagne of first quality, but 

at a more moderate price. 
This perfectly genuine and aateenlly sparklin ~ } Wine from the Rhine 
is —s first_ introduced into 2 ito this country, and is imported solely by 


It + made entirely from black § grapes, as is the case with Champagne. 
which it resembles in colour ; and is of two qualities, the Dray and 
Ricu, to the former of which attention is specially invited. 

. per doz. Bottles ; 298. per doz. 

H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, E. C.; 

street, W. ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET, 12s. ~~ doz. ; 78. per doz. pints ; 51.10s. 
per half-hhd. ; 10 r hhd. dut leasant Wine, 
free from acidity, and of ‘sufi ent eeping. 
The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. pore gallon, in four- 
each ~ 47 with tap and vent-peg, plan has been ound 
by ex o answer extremely well. 
SA TERNE, 14s. per doz. ; 88. per doz. pints: an excellent white 
Vin Ordinaire. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct ; and 145, New Bond- 
street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS. 


iclont 














145, New Bond- 








DIETETIC 


E * 
BREAKFAST. 


“* By a thorough knowledge of the 1 laws which govern the 
—— sof ~ ri -— J y= and by a careful application of 
a, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast t tables eith 2 ee eatels Saveuned Govecaes, ws chmay save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” — Service Gasette. 
Made cms with bellies water or milk. 
h packet is labell 
- Jeune upes & CO. apneic ete ienten. . 
Cocoa 80 , and sold in tins. 
—_ ‘ labelled * Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” s 


AN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
C A Cc A’ oO I N E. 


The Food Journal says :— 

“ By w process to which the nibs are subjected, the principar 
part ot the “oil is effectually a thin b well adapted for 
afternoon or evening use, a8 & substicute for tea, being the result. The 
fuavour of Cacdoine will, ition, be a great attraction to all.” 

Each packet or tin is labelled, 
ES EPPS & 00. Homeopathic Chemists, 
170. coud 48, Threadneedle-street; 112, Great Russell-street. 
z= Wo orks fo 2 eine peep y tik, —— “ , 
ae ne 8 also h condensed m: ands 2 
vee labe! * Epps’s Milky Cacdoine. . 


EPPS’S 
H oO Cc 10) L A T 
La Situation, (the Eepestats organ,) in an article entitled 


, SAYS > 
- ‘avons en France une seule usine od la pré ration du. 
Cole en Oo eae ‘sonnel aussi considbrables que cous 
que nous avons vus dans Cusine de Messieurs Epps. 
“C'est une vé véritable dans son genre que cette. immense 


The wrap) 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
8s’ § Cc O O A. 














E. 


r of each tablet is labelled, 
JAMES te al 0. Homeo mepetess | eed nip nat Mie 
conden m and 60. 
Epps’s Gascon’ is tgiee Pr repared eat 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best 7 fot ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART. 
BURN, HEADACH GEST 


‘ON; and mild 
cate Constitutions; —~- - adapted for LA DIES, 
C TLDREN, and pee a ‘i 
EFORD 172, New Bond-street, London; 
— of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 154, for AUGUST. 


Contents. 


1. ‘The MIDDLE AGES and the REVIVAL of LEARN- 


ING.’ By W.G. Clark. Part IL 


2. ‘The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON.’ By 
Chaps. 


W. Black, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth.’ 
22—24, 
‘NOVELS and their TIMES.’ 
*‘HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN.’ 
‘BETWIXT TWO STOOLS.’ 
‘L'ANNEE TERRIBLE.’ By Sidney Colvin. 
‘CHARLES JAMES LEVER.’ 


NEW BOOKS 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 28s. with upwards of 
100 Illustrations, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE. 


By Lady Pollock. 
By Frederick Wedmore. 


Nee b 





| 
Being some Account of the Nature, Modes of Origin and | 
Transf 


ormation of Lower Organisms. 
By H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M_D. F.RB.S. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. VAUGHAN. 





THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 


THE TEMPTATION OF MAN 
AND 
THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 


Lectures delivered in the Temple Church, Lent, 1872. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 
This day, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


M<ARJO R Y. 
By MILLY DEANE. 





| 
| 
} 
| 


MACMILLAN’S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each. 


By SIR ARTHUR HELPS, C.B. 
REALMAH. 


By CANON KINGSLEY. 


WESTWARD HO! or, the Voyages and Adven- 


tures of Sir Amyas Leigh. 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


HEREWARD the WAKE: Last of the English. 


| By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 





The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Illustrated. 
HEARTSEASE. Illustrated. 
The DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. 


The TRIAL: More Links in the Daisy Chain. 
Tilustrated. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

HOPES and FEARS. 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 
The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. 

The CHAPLET of PEARLS. 

The CAGED LION. Illustrated. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. _Iilus- 
trated. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. Illustrated. 


| PAULINE: an Autobiography. 


“When we say that it is impossible to put down the pretty 
story by Milly Deane withouy regretting that one has not two | 
more volumes to get through, we have said enough to indicate | 


4Ahe superiority of her little book to the average commodity in 
the fiction market.”—Atheneum. 
“‘A pretty and very well-written novelette.” 
Literary Churchman. 





This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. pricé 21s, 


CHRISTINA NORTH. 
By E. M. ARCHER. 


** The writing is distinguished throughout by admirable ease 
and lucidity, the conversation is often sparkling, and the 
aketches si character happy and lifelike; while in the de- 
scription of out-door scenes especially there are subtle touches 
which make one almost feel the fresh breeze laden with the 
scent of heather blowing across the open moorland.” 

Scotsman. 


a This day, if crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
SEWER GAS; 
AND HOW TO KEEP IT OUT OF HOUSES. 
A Handbook on House Drainage. 


By OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Professor of Engineering in Owens College, Manchester. 


Th*< day, in 18mo. cloth, price 1s. 


FIRST LESSONS IN HEALTH. 
By J. BERNERS. 


An admirable manual. It consists of lessons to a girl's 
class in a national school. It isso sound and thorough, and 
#0 clear and ia. that we wish it were in the hands—and 
‘¥>rmation in the minds—of every lady and of every 
house, 4. oPer ix the kingdom. It cannot be spoken of too 
abighly.”— Literary Churchman. 


Maomi.tuan & Co. London. 





} 


By G. C. CLUNES. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. 


By the Author of ‘The Private Life of Galileo.’ 


MACMILLAN’S 
HALF-CROWN SERIES 
OF 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


In Globe 8vo. cloth. 


By the Hon..Mrs. NORTON. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


| By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR of HUMBLE- 
THWAITE, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
A SON of the SOIL. 


By Miss KEARY. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. 
JANET’S HOME. 





Macmittan & Co. London. 





BOOKS FOR 
GENERAL READING, 


—_—~—>—_ 


Prof. HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS, 
ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Contents.—On Improving Natural Knowledge.—Em 
tion; Black and White.—A Liberal Education. 
Education.—The Study of Zoclogy. Sey my Basis of 
Scientific Aspects of Positivism.—On a Piece of Chalk. —The 
Origin of Species, dic. 


Professor SEELEY’S LECTURES 
and ESSAYS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Contents.—Roman Imperialism, Three Lectures.—Milton’s 
Political Opinions.—Milton’s Poetry.—Elemen’ 
in Art.—Liberal Education in Universities. — 
Schools.—The Church as a Teacher of Morality.—The Tran 
ing of Politics. 


ESSAYS selected from the above, crown 8vo. ls, 


ESSAYS and LECTURES. on POLI. 
TICAL and SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Professor FAW. 
wg o & and MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCET!, 

vo. 10s. 


Contents.— Modern Socialism.—State Intervention. —Fre 
Education.—Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor Law.—Reguls. 
tion of the Hours of Labour.—National Debts.—Agriculturl 
Labourers. — Education of Girls. —Education of Women 
Electoral Disabilities of Women.—Why Women require the 
Franchise, &c. 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents.—The Mythical and Romantic ae in Early 
English History.—The Continuity of English Histo 
Relations between the Crowns of England and Seotland.—f, 
Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers.—The Reign of 
Edward the Third.—The Holy Roman Empire.—The Franks 
and the Gauls.—The Early Sieges of Paris.—Frederick I., King 
of Italy.—The Emperor Frederick I1.—Charles the Bold— 
Presidential Government. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo. 16s. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S 
DIARY, REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by Dr. SADLER. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE 
YOUNG, Tragedian. With Extracts from his Son’s Jou- 
nal. By JULLAN CHARLES YOUNG, M.A., Rectord 
Iimington. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS. Vol. I. Narrative and Elegie 
Poems. Vol. II. Dramatic and Lyric Poems. Extra feap. 
8vo. 6s. each. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’s POEMS 
and PROSE REMAINS. Edited by his Wife. Withs 
Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir. _2 vols. crow 
8vo. 2ls.—The POEMS separately. Third Edition, 6s, 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONES 
*‘JUVENTUS MUNDI’: Gods and Men of the Herc 
Age. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the THEORY 
of NATUKAL SELECTION: a Series of Essays. By 
ALFRED R. WALLACE. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 


Es 


On the GENESIS of SPECIES. 
ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. Second Loge 
Notes in Reference an Reply to Mr. Darwin's ‘ 

Man.’ With numero: (illustrations. Crown 8vo. a 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The 
“AND of the ORANG-UTAN and the BIRD of PARA 
DISE. A Narrative of Travel. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE. Third and Cheaper Edition, with numerow 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


AT LAST: a Christmas in the Wes 
Indies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Reetor of Eversley, 
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